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THE ETHICS OF GAMBLING. 


The earliest evidence of history points to the fact that the 
particular habit of gambling was an outgrowth of the more 
general practice of gaming. We are thus led to seek the origin 
of the practice in pre-historic times and to regard it as one of 
man’s earliest acquisitions in the line of habit. It is often 
spoken of as an ‘‘instinct,’’ and its almost universal existence 
proves this appellation true. We are, of course, to a great 
extent in the field of conjecture, when we endeavor to describe 
the genesis of that habit, yet not altogether so. Human nature 
in its universal customs is a sure guide even in pre-history. 

Viewed from the standpoint of psychology, the gambling 
question offers many interesting facts in an analysis of the 
term ‘‘instinct.’? We are aware of the existence in man of 
two forces, reason and instinct. The possession of the former 
power by man distinguishes him from the brute animal; its 
use enables him to deduce one truth from another, to see the 
good and avoid the evil, to predicate relation, value, and posi- 
tion of the objects about him. 

Instinct on the other hand is possessed in common by man 
and beast. In man it is, or should be, subservient to reason; 
in the animal it has complete control. It is that undefined 
force which attracts like to like, which provides them with 
powers of self-preservation, and is instrumental in the main- 
tenance of their existence. In man, instinct, although subordi- 
nate to reason, often rises in rebellion and is as correspond- 
ingly strong as the force of the will is weakened or strength- 
ened. 
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With the savage in primitive ages instinct predominated. 
The highest type of modern civilization, on the other hand, 
displays a condition in which mind exercises control over the 
organism while instinct is more or less completely subject to 
reason. Human nature, ever so much the same the world over, 
has thoroughly demonstrated the fact that while instinct may 
be checked, it cannot be eradicated. An examination of our 
organic structure has revealed truths surprising in their 
reality, an explanation, one might say, of forces which seem 
to disappear at times, subsequently rising up with reinforced 
strength, as if they would demonstrate in their own way an 
incontestable right to share in the life of man and direct the 
course of his actions. To that source or mainspring of human 
associations, the idea of necessity, fluctuating at different 
periods, yet always existing in man, may we trace the origin 
of our several emotions, our ideas of pleasure and happiness, 
misery and pain. All such emotions or feelings are in one 
way or another concerned with the struggle for existence. 
Parallel with these organic manifestations there exists an 
interest as complete as the physical power to which it is re- 
lated. 

Even from our limited and obscure knowledge of pre-his- 
toric man, we are able to attribute to him, as to the animals 
also of that early period, a high development of the emotional 
states, a harmonious co-operation of mental and of organic 
power in the cultivation of such qualities as were absolutely 
necessary for existence. The brute forces were developed to 
a high degree in both man and beast and with the constant 
exercise of these forces there grew up a corresponding interest 
in the problems so vital for both. Through the various stages 
of history that abnormal development in the motor force of 
instinct has been superseded by an advance of the intelligence 
whose subsequent growth and cultivation effected a super- 
iority of mind over matter, of reason over instinct. We can- 
not say that this development of reason and subjugation of 
instinct has been accomplished without enormous struggles, 
nor that the victory has been complete. The emotional tenden- 
cies, so freely exhibited in the life of pre-historic man, are 
still factors in modern civilization. 
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The interest displayed by primitive man in his field of 
activity was based upon a very simple law. The individual 
considered his own welfare and gave it his hearty and untiring 
attention. Pleasure and pain were constantly before the 
primitive man; the one he sought after with tireless energy, 
the other he avoided with a wholesome fear. The attention 
thus centered upon the idea of pleasure and pain, experienced 
violent changes in the transition from one state to the other. 
Thus the motor powers, the organic forces, of early man were 
kept in a state of constant activity. As the different social 
groups enlarged, the limitations of the individual increased, 
his freedom suffered a restriction. The man of nature, of the 
wilderness, became member of a group. Around him were 
gathered fellow-beings, experiencing common needs, establish- 
ing laws, traditions and institutions. 

In the conditions developed by social growth, the former 
savage encountered a problem as novel as it was vital. In this 
new environment he found himself restrained by authority. 
He no longer seeks his personal gratification only, but merges 
his individual wants with the needs of the group. The 
animals, once the prey of his strength, he tames; with their 
assistance, he forces the earth to contribute to his support. 
He tills the soil, plants the seed, and harvests the crops of the 
field. A radical change, we may say, from a former state in 
which the problematical stimulus furnished an outlet for the 
emotional reactions in man, to a condition devoid in many 
respects of excitement, a sort of artificial life where modes of 
action were uniform and routine constant, where the mind 
became dull, and the man was considered to be little better than 
a machine. 

This phase of man’s progress, in which labor and organiza- 
tion demanded full recognition, was not easily established. 
Not all the social groups readily made that change or adjust- 
ment to new conditions. Even among those groups which 
thrive under the new regime of activity, there is still an in- 
stinctive expression of pleasure at the advent of holidays or 
periods of relaxation, a revival to a certain degree of the 
ancient and yet ever present power possessed by all, which, 
though checked by reason, is always seeking an outlet. The 
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artificial element in the life of a society has been greatly in- 
tensified by the rise of the factory, and the invention of labor- 
saving devices. These would naturally tend to reduce to a 
minimum the emotional element in man, blocking the natural 
outlet which was afforded his organic nature in the days of his 
pristine vigor, when the exercise of reason was at best a real 
but vague factor. We cannot say that all present forms of 
activity are equally devoid of that stimulating incentive for 
which the emotional and instructive element in man craves. 
The strength or degree of development of the emotional side 
of man is frequently indicated by the choice he makes in his 
occupation or calling. In certain occupations, it is true, 
bravery and even altruism seem to be dominant traits. A 
closer inspection, however, of the facts discloses additional 
information relative to the characteristics of men in these 
occupations. The element of uncertainty, nay even more, the 
idea of risk, of chance, is a fundamental attraction for such 
men. Their emotions find ample outlet in their hazardous 
employment. Their energies are expended in positions ever 
productive of surprises, of dangers, whose solution calls for 
rapid and violent changes from one emotion to another. 

From the factory and machine shop where the regulated 
activity has reduced to a minimum the emotional element in 
man’s nature, to the stock exchange, where the greatest pos- 
sible play of emotions is experienced, we see typified in the 
various occupations many different degrees or phases of emo- 
tion. The factory hand possesses a limited field for the exer- 
cise of his energy, he is little better than an economic statistic 
in the world of commerce and business. Freedom from re- 
sponsibility renders him incapable of experiencing the sense of 
triumph, the flush of victory felt by the owner of a business 
when he has defeated competition, or the excitement attendant 
upon the success of the manipulator of stocks. 

The emotional cravings in man by their very nature de- 
mand an outlet. Where the business or profession furnishes 
no satisfaction for such cravings, the individual, forced by 
circumstances, creates a field wherein such natural feelings 
may find expression. The practice of gaming, so satisfying 
to the man of early days, in a society far less complex than 
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our own, has been gradually extended to gambling, in which 
the attention of the participants is concentrated, and in which 
the emotions, keyed to a high degree of intensity, find ample 
room for the desired expression. 

The control exercised over the actions of man by instinct, 
its power and its range, are strikingly exhibited in the gamb- 
ling contest. The first indulgence arouses a smouldering 
spark of emotion which is subsequently fanned to flame. The 
individual is compelled to constantly invent new fields of 
activity in which he may satisfy his craving. Once the gam- 
ing instinct finds expression in gambling, there is presented to 
reason a problem which involves one of the most insidious 
habits peculiar to the human race. Gambling, as a form of 
activity in which the emotional forces find such an ample field 
for expression, may be described as that act, or series of acts, 
in the performance of which a transfer of property is made 
through the medium of chance; the element of chance being 
conceived as ‘‘pure’’ or ‘‘mixed’’ according as it is, or is not, 
conceived with other determining conditions. We may call 
chance ‘‘pure,’’ when no knowledge, skill, foresight or trickery 
is used by any of the interested parties as a determining factor 
in the outcome of the transaction; chance here being direct, the 
resultant of a combination of forces wholly beyond the calcula- 
tion of those interested. Mixed chance on the other hand is 
predicated of those transactions, in which chance and skill are 
considered as joint factors in the result. Such a combination 
of the certain with the uncertain is a very important factor in 
our social life. Skill, however, is pitted against chance and 
constantly endeavors to diminish, and, if possible, totally 
eliminate its value. The stock-broker, the business-man and 
the farmer recognize the existence of an element of uncertainty 
in those transactions which so vitally concern them, towards 
the satisfactory execution of which they direct all their energy, 
employ all their ingenuity, concentrate all possible skill. 

In what respect does the risk taken by the man of business 
differ from that taken by the gambler? As we have previously 
noted, gambling is intimately concerned with an exchange of 
property. Both merchant and gamester risk their money for 
greater wealth. In the action of the merchant there is an 
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attempt to eliminate the uncertain, to evolve from this haze of 
chance a certain merited, definite product in the form of gain. 
He aims to execute a social trust in a distribution upon a 
rational scale of values possessed by him. Consequent upon 
his action there follows an increase of utility, a real contribu- 
tion to the healthy growth of the community of which he is 
a member. With the gambler, there is no idea of any social 
consideration; no ‘‘social trust’’ principle ever disturbs his 
mind. He works in harmony with chance and endeavors to 
increase, not to diminish, the element of uncertainty. 

Whatever be our idea of property, the fact still remains; 
property is not an idle term. It has a real value; it represents 
the result of labor and exchange. The right of the individual 
to have and to hold property should not be entirely divorced 
from those social considerations which stamp such a right with 
the seal of public approval. All transfer of property sup- 
poses a just exchange of values, an equivalent received by the 
parties to such transaction. The loser in a gambling contest 
gets no equivalent since the total gain is appropriated by the 
winner. It is true that, prior to the contest, there existed a 
mutual danger, an equality of risk, yet no equality of danger 
or of risk can be converted into equivalents or translated into 
real possessions. The gambler is a member of a community 
who may be classed as an individual in, but not of, the group. 
No principle is conceivable upon which such men might be 
regarded as dealers in property who are worthy of the social 
trust. 

The gambler has no real value as an agent in facilitating 
the production and distribution of commodities. He appears 
for a brief period upon the horizon of commercial life, a tem- 
porary holder of property which remains but a few hours, days 
at best, under his control only to pass to another, whose 
permanent ownership is inconsistent with the nature and 
tendency of gambling. Such an individual evinces little or 
no interest in problems which are ever present to those who 
are mindful of the welfare of the community; problems sug- 
gesting greater privileges for the individual, social growth for 
the classes and collective progress for all. The interest sur- 
rounding the live problems in a community indicates the con- 
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sideration given them in a healthy condition of society; it acts 
as a social thermometer, which registers with unfailing accu- 
racy the social temperature. As gambling increases, it presents 
a serious obstacle to the moral growth of the community. The 
state, like the individual in many respects, possesses moral 
characteristics, which affect society as the actions of the in- 
dividual leave their trace upon his character. It is obvious 
that any action of the individual in which reason is made sub- 
servient to a misdirected use of impulse or emotion, becomes 
a real power for harm, and hence threatens the welfare of that 
individual. Allow these acts to be predicated of even a small 
proportion, a fraction of society, and the tendency passes from 
its individual phase into a larger significance, a danger seri- 
ously threatening the stability of the group. 

One, if not the best, asset which society can possess is con- 
tained in the moral character of the individual. Laws, regula- 
tions, institutions, in fact all kinds of collective legislative 
activity, count upon the presence of this moral tone in the 
members of the governed body. Society draws upon this 
fountain for its very existence, its growth and progress. His- 
tory itself bears witness to the fact that the decadence and 
death of moral life is but a foreshadowing of social dissolution. 
The difficulty experienced by the individual in retaining his 
moral integrity in the midst of temptation, and often of posi- 
tive crime, is made strikingly apparent in gambling practices. 
Here, in spite of many protestations to the contrary, is an 
atmosphere charged with dangers and temptations, more fre- 
quently with actual wrong. Fraud, dishonesty, immorality, 
theft, suicide and even murder, are often the results. It 
is possibly with the best intentions that a person enters a 
gambling transaction. His perception of morality is as strong 
as his determination to live up to its teachings. Not many 
such contests, however, have taken place before the ideas of 
right and justice, to say nothing of charity, become obscured 
in the gambler’s mind, whose will-power for aught save the 
gratification of the gambling passion, has been weakened and 
undermined by repeated indulgence. He becomes the habitual 
gambler and oftentimes a leader of the criminal class. He 
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loses all respect for self, for his fellow being, and even for life 
itself which he often destroys in suicide or murder. Fami- 
liarity with actions of an immoral or unjust nature frequently 
produces indifference. The transition from an attitude of in- 
difference to one of approval is easy and rapid. The evils and 
crimes which the gambling novice at first abhors, often claim 
him as their agent in a remarkably short space of time. Since 
his energies are exercised in an atmosphere of crime and dis- 
order, there follows the almost inevitable result of contamina- 
tion, in one form or another. Conscience alone, clouded by 
such a habit, is helpless to reform the demoralized individual ; 
hence the necessity of positive legislation upon gambling. 

Social conscience made manifest in civil legislation, and 
the individual conscience expressed in the laws of morality, 
have given to the gaming transaction the status of a contract. 
A careful consideration of the problem from the point of view 
of law would necessarily open up a field for investigation 
entirely out of proportion with the scope of the present 
treatise. It is important, however, that we possess a general 
idea of the attitude assumed by the law in relation to such 
contracts. 

A contract may be defined as an agreement by which at 
least one of the concurring parties acquires a right to an act 
or forbearance upon the part of the other or others. A 
gambling contract, also mentioned in legal terminology as a 

yager, is ‘‘an agreement whereby one party promised to give 

money or its equivalent upon the determination of an uncer- 
tain event, in a particular way, in consideration of the other 
party’s making a present absolute payment, or an absolute 
promise of payment, or of his promising to give money, or its 
equivalent, in case the event falls out otherwise.’”! 

There are wagering contracts which are transactions pos- 
sessing commercial value, which are recognized as forms of 
business by the law and as such are subject to regulations. 
Apropos of such may be mentioned all forms of insurance, 
speculation in futures, ete. Those wagering transactions, on 
the other hand, which are known as mere bets, have no com- 


*Hammon. Contracts, p. 213; Lawson, Contracts, p. 284. 
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mercial value and are not recognized as factors in the world 
of commerce. 

In some jurisdictions, where there is an absence of legis- 
lation upon the subject, a wager is considered valid unless for 
certain reasons; when, namely, it is contrary to good morals 
and sound public policy. Legislation in other sections declares 
all wagers void. Primarily wagers had been enforceable; but 
the enforcement of this law was accompanied by expositions of 
indecency and by such revelations of immorality that a subse- 
quent law was enacted which declared wagers or bets binding 
only when the same were in accord with decency, with sound 
public policy, and were free from injustice. The present legis- 
lation in relation to such transactions is statutory. In some 
American states decisions have been rendered which classify 
as illegal all wagers save those directly connected with com- 
mercial transactions. Other American states adopt the Eng- 
lish view, which legalizes wagers, where the same in no way 
injure the state, imply no immorality and are in strict accord 
with justice. A very strict stand has been taken against 
gambling contracts by the descendants of the Puritan settlers 
in New England, in the statutes of which section all wagering 
contracts are held to be illegal. 

It is clear then, that civil legislation is by no means kindly 
disposed to the bet or wager, when such transaction possesses 
no commercial value, in whose execution there exists a menace 
to sound public policy, an inclination towards indecency, or a 
strong temptation to acts of injustice. Like all other institu- 
tions civil legislation has well defined limits: its laws are 
directed toward the welfare of the community, approving or 
prohibiting the external action of the individual in so far as 
those actions are in accord or at variance with the common 
welfare. Not the whole individual, then, but rather the man 
in certain phases of his activities becomes the subject of the 
laws of the state. There is another element in the member of 
society, which, independent in many respects from legal enact- 
ments, requires nevertheless the existence and enforcement of 
laws for its proper growth and expansion. It is the character, 
the moral quality in man that calls for laws and sanctions far 
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more detailed, more penetrating than are discovered in regula- 
tions of the state. 

The moral law concerns itself with the man rather in the 
light of the individual as such, than in a treatment of him from 
a collective standpoint. It considers the man not only as a 
unit in the community, but as a subject whose greater indi- 
vidual perfection quickens the progress of the group, as his 
defects retard its advance. Since the moral law aims to direct 
and govern all the actions of its subjects, it is natural to expect 
a manifestation of its laws upon the various phases of activity 
emanating from the individual. The moral law indeed re- 
gards with special concern the dangers accruing to the indi- 
vidual from an indulgence in actions of a gambling nature. 
Like the civil law, only upon a larger scale, it recognizes the 
element of danger, the temptation to evil deeds, so strongly 
manifested in gambling transactions; and to safeguard the 
conduct of those inclined to such acts it has placed several 
conditions before them as requisite for proper indulgence in 
this practice. In a gambling contest, then, the following rules 
are to be observed: (1) The gambler shall have dominion of 
those values which he stakes; (2) the game shall be free from 
cheating and fraud; (3) the danger, or chance of losing, shall 
be morally equal for all participants; (4) the game shall be 
honest in itself, and not prohibited by law;(5) the amount paid 
over by the loser shall not be such as to cause his family or 
creditors to suffer injury. 

No detailed analysis of these conditions is necessary for 
the deduction of conclusions plainly apparent to the reader. 
Gamblers, restricting the extent of their activities to such con- 
ditions, must necessarily desist from the practice or become 
ideal members of an ideal community. The strict observance 
of such laws makes gambling permissible in theory, impossible 
in practice. He who can observe such conditions and remain 
a gambler, must look for a society more perfect than the one 
in which we now live. The civil law permits gambling in con- 
ditions most diffcult to observe; the moral law adds restric- 
tions which are well-nigh prohibitive. The ideal conditions of 


2 Sabetti, Theologia Moralis, Cap. V, pp. 364-365. 
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the moralists, however, disappear when we consider the 
gambler as a member in the community. It remains for the 
future to show how far these ideal conditions will exert an 
influence upon civil legislation to frame laws that will confine 
within narrower limits than those of the present day, the 
gambling practice with its attendant evils. 

An attempt will be made in succeeding pages to trace the 
motives which prompted the condemnations of the gambling 
practice, in the earlier periods of history. The two principal 
sources of information upon this phase of the question, are 
public opinion and legislation. In the one we meet the out- 
post of social conscience; a power which indicates the pres- 
ence of an evil in society, and whose agitation for the welfare 
of the community frequently crushes out evils whose develop- 
ment would be fatal to society. In the other is contained the 
formal action of authority whereby society safeguards its life 
and integrity. 

Lester B. DonaHvueE. 











A HISTORY OF CATHOLIC PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


To understand a great movement in the world of thought or 
action, it is usually necessary to approach it on its historic 
side. It is difficult to grasp its inner spirit and purpose, or 
gauge aright its possibilities and power, except one bring to 
the study of its present condition a thorough knowledge of its 
past. The larger and more complex the movement is, the more 
important the study of its past becomes. Only in its history 
are we able to discern, in clear perspective, the principles that 
gave it birth, that presided over its development, and that are 
the mainspring of its present activity. Only in its past de- 
velopment, as Newman has pointed out, do we find the key to 
a correct understanding of what it is essentially at present, 
and what it is likely in the future to grow to be 

The Catholic parochial school system in the United States 
represents a great religious and educational world-movement. 
‘“The greatest religious fact in the United States to-day,’’ says 
Bishop Spalding, ‘‘is the Catholic school system, maintained 
without any aid except from the people who love it.’’ Its 
magnitude and complexity make it difficult to understand. 
Most non-Catholics who treat of it fail to apprehend either its 
purpose or its power. A school system which comprises 
1,000,000 pupils, over 20,000 professional teachers, more than 
$100,000,000 worth of property, with an annual expenditure in 
the neighborhood of $15,000,000; which combines absolute 
unity and fixity of essential purpose with a flexibility of pro- 
gram as great as that which obtains in the public school sys- 
tem; which is national in its organization, and, at the same 
time, diocesan; which unites in the administration of each 
school three widely separated elements of authority, the bishop, 
the parish priest and the nun,—a system that does all this and 
does it effectively, without jar or noise, must be a very large 
and complex thing. It could not be the creation of a day. It 
must have come about gradually, as the result of a process of 
434 
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development. And to be understood it must be studied as 
such. 

As a matter of fact, the foundation of the Catholic parochial 
school system in the United States dates from the early years 
of the Maryland Colony. It represents, therefore, a develop- 
ment covering a period of over two hundred and fifty years. 
Broadly speaking, we can distinguish two great periods in its 
development, the first, lasting down to the time of the Revolu- 
tion, and the second, extending from that epoch-making event 
to our own day. The salient feature in its growth throughout 
the whole time is its dependence upon the growth of the Church 
in general. A direct relation existed between the development 
of the Church and the development of Catholic schools. We 
see the proof of the existence of this relation during the first 
period in the fact that, whenever Catholic settlements were 
formed and Catholic life reached any degree of maturity, Cath- 
olic schools were set up and a corresponding educational de- 
velopment took place. In settlements where Catholic life was 
weak or short-lived, either no schools were established, or those 
that were, had only a short or desultory existence. In the post- 
revolutionary period, the relation is even more clearly illus- 
trated. The growth of Catholic parochial schools and their 
organization into a great system has kept pace in a remarkably 
even way, with the rapid and extraordinary growth of the 
Chureh. The main factors in the Church’s growth—immigra- 
tion and migration, the hierarchy, parochial and diocesan 
organization, the religious orders, the Councils—have con- 
stituted also the main factors in the growth of the schools. 
And the influences that were at work to retard the Church’s 
growth, have had a correspondingly hampering effect upon the 
schools. The relation between Church and school has been, 
in fact, so close, that it is impossible to disassociate the history 
of the one from that of the other. The parochial school has 
been from the very beginning an agency of the Church. It is 
really a part of the Church’s wider organization. Both in 
principles and in practical working, it belongs to the Church’s 
system. 

The fact of this relation is itself sufficient to fix the place 
of the Catholic parochial school system in educational history, 
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and to exhibit its connection with the general world-movement 
for religious education, even if the connection were not made 
plain by the religious and educational antecedents of the men 
and women who founded the early parochial schools. In point 
of fact, however, there is a direct historic connection between 
the Catholic school system in this country and the Catholic 
school systems of the various countries of Europe. The first 
Catholic schools here were off-shoots of the existing school 
systems there. The founders and first teachers of our schools 
were products of the Catholic schools and colleges of Europe. 
The schools they established here were reproductions, to a 
great extent, of those in which they had been trained, or with 
which they were familiar in the old countries. All through the 
history of the Catholic parochial school system in this country, 
this European influence upon our schools is traceable through 
immigration, the religious orders, and other agencies. It has 
been a potent factor in the making of our schools and colleges, 
and in the moulding of their character. 

We should expect to find, therefore, that the religious prin- 
ciples for which the parochial school stands are the same as 
those for which the distinctively Christian school has stood in 
every age and under every variety of conditions. Those prin- 
ciples sprang from certain definite views about man and God, 
and the relationship of man to God,—views that are as un- 
changeable as Christianity itself, and are indeed of its very 
essence. That man is a moral being; that the voice of con- 
science is a reflection of the eternal moral law; that God has 
made a revelation of truth through Christ, outside of the 
natural order of things; that man is destined for another and a 
more perfect life beyond the grave, for which his life on earth 
has been ordained as a preparation,—these are concepts that 
lie at the root of Christian education. Out of these ideas, have 
developed several well-defined principles in respect to educa- 
tion, its end and scope and appropriate accompanying circum- 
stances, which are traceable all through the history of reli- 
gious schools. These principles have, in substance, been held 
inflexibly by Catholics as well as by many Protestants, and 
they are likely to be held inflexibly, at least by Catholics, 
whatever may be the development or condition of religious 
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education in the future. Let us try to define clearly just what 
these principles are, as we see them unfolded in the gradual 
evolution and organization of Christian education, and more 
particularly, as we see them expressed in the development of 
the parochial school system in the United States. 

1. Looking at the matter historically, then, we may say that 
moral training, or the education of the will, is one of the 
fundamental things the Christian school stands for. It is gen- 
erally admitted that moral character counts for more than mere 
knowledge in the struggle of life, and that moral training is an 
important duty of the school. So far practically all educators 
agree. But lines of cleavage in this commonly held view begin 
to disclose themselves when we ask, what is the ideal? Funda- 
mentally, moral character is based upon the distinction between 
good and bad, right and wrong, virtue and vice. But again, 
what is the ideal of good, and right, and virtue? Is it to be 
found simply in the natural order of things—in the dicta of a 
reason and conscience rightly informed by a knowledge of the 
laws of the outer and inner worlds? Is the ideal that of the 
natural virtues, and no more? Here the position of the Chris- 
tain school is plain and fixed. It necessarily rejects the ideal of 
character which is based upon the natural virtues alone. For 
the Christian the ideal of character is that set up by Christ, — 
an ideal which finds its sanction in conscience, too, but which 
commends itself to conscience as clearer, fuller, loftier, and 
more perfect than that which reason, unaided, is able to pro- 
pose. In a word, it is Christian character, based upon the 
supernatural virtues and teachings of Christ, not distinct from 
the natural virtues, but including them and much more besides, 
which the Christian school places first among its duties, as the 
thing of most fundamental importance to the child. 

The ideal of character to be striven for thus constitutes a 
note of radical difference between the Christian school and the 
school in which religion is not taught, or in which the religion 
taught is not Christian. The ideal being different, the view as 
to the means to be made use of in moral training is different 
too. The Christian school looks to a knowledge of the higher 
moral law which has come to us through Christ, joined to the 
practice of the moral and the Christian virtues, as the means 
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to be made use of for the training of character. It stands 
squarely opposed, therefore, to that doctrine of Herbart, which 
seems to be finding an ever wider acceptance in our day, that 
‘school discipline and instruction in the common branches, if 
illumined by the fundamental moral ideas, may be the adequate 
means for developing moral character.’’' The doctrine is 
debateable enough, if we take the ideal of moral character to be 
simply that of the natural man. But it cannot be maintained, 
and it was doubtless not the mind of Herbart to maintain, that 


‘*school discipline and instruction in the common branches’? is 
an adequate means for the development of Christian character. 
The two systems are irreconcilably opposed in point of ideal 
and purpose. 

2. In the second place, the Christian school stands for the 
principle that religious knowledge possesses a direct and im- 
portant educative value for the pupil, apart from its influence 
in the formation of moral character, and its function as a dog- 
matic basis for the primary precepts of morality. Broadly 
speaking, all truth is educative, but all truth cannot be com- 
prehended in the school curriculum. A selection has to be 
made. What shall be the basis for the selection? Manifestly, 
the intrinsic educative power of the subjects to be taught, 
under the given circumstances, and their importance for the 
pupil’s after life. In both these respects, it is maintained, 
religious knowledge possesses a very high degree of value for 
the growing mind. 

The mind develops through knowledge, and knowledge is 
gained and assimilated through the relationship of idea to 
idea. When the child enters the school for the first time, his 
mind has reached a certain stage of development, and is in pos- 
session of certain ideas. The work of the teacher is to develop 
these ideas still further, or rather to lead to their self-develop- 
ment. For this purpose, the principles of identity, of equality, 
of likeness, of causality, of the esthetic, and the like, which the 
mind of the child has already learned through experience to 
employ, are brought into play, and made to serve as apparatus 
for the apprehension of new ideas, as well as for the better 
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assimilation and structural disposition of the existing content 
of the mind. Now, the apprehension and assimilation of relig- 
ious knowledge is based upon these same organic mental proc- 
esses. In the realm of religious truth, idea is related to idea, 
just as in the realm of secular knowledge. The two realms, 
in fact, have many points of contact. At bottom, all religious 
truth bears upon the relation of man and the universe to God, 


and the apprehension of this relation involves the exercise by 
the mind of those same structural mental principles of equality, 


likeness, causality, and the rest, which form the subjective 
basis of instruction in secular knowledge. From this point of 
view, therefore, the teaching of religion does not necessarily 
involve the introduction of any foreign principle into the 
methods of instruction. 

Moreover, the mind of the child has already a substratum 
of religious knowledge. It is gifted with a certain religious 
sense, inclining it toward religion, and causing it to eagerly 
reach out to apprehend new religious ideas. It is only neces- 
sary to suppose, then, that the religious truths presented in the 
catechetical instruction or otherwise are made sufficiently sim- 
ple and concrete, in order to have present all the conditions 
requisite for their easy and effective apperception in the 
pupil’s mind. 

But the apperceiving ideas are not confined to the purely 
religious content of the pupil’s mind. They include other ele- 
ments also, to a greater or lesser extent. They include purely 
secular as well as religious elements, although the religious 
elements doubtless play the more important role. For when 
the work of religious instruction is rationally done, the relig- 
ious truths imparted to the child are presented linked in the 
closest relationship to truths of the natural order. The doc- 
tirne of the Incarnation, for instance, is presented in a setting 
of historical, geographical, moral, and xsthetical facts, and the 
ideas which rise up in the pupil’s mind to embrace the complex 
image will correspond to the setting of truths in the natural 
order enveloping the religious doctrine, as well as to the relig- 
ious doctrine itself. This is a very important point. In this 
precisely lies the chief educative value of religious teaching 
for the growing intelligence. It is just here that religious 
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instruction in the school possesses an intellectual and practical 
value which religious instruction in the Sunday school or the 
Church can never have. For as the religious doctrine is grad- 
ually unfolded, in the course of time, the setting of historical, 
geographical, moral, and esthetic elements is made continually 
to expand. In this way, an ever wider and more intimate cor- 
relation is established in the pupil’s mind between the doc- 
trines of faith and the facts and principles derived from the 
study of the common branches. 

The supreme relation of man and the universe to God, the 
Creator of all things, is thus apperceived in connection with 
the relations of man and the other component elements of the 
universe to each other. A continuous process of co-ordination 
and synthesis is set up between the pupil’s outer experience 
and his secular studies on the one hand, and his inner expe- 
rience and the doctrines of faith on the other. A tendency is 
created to see truth in the whole, to see particular truths as all 
converging towards a common center, rather than as separated 
fragments, or as divergent series that never meet. In an em- 
bryonic way, the process may be likened to the work of the 
great medieval schoolmen, who attempted to synthesize, in 
their theological Summas, the truths of philosophy and of the 
natural sciences, with the dogmas of faith and their corrol- 
laries as embodied in the Christian revelation. 

The process is, in the main, synthetic, but if the work is 
intelligently done, the analytical and critical faculty of the 
pupil’s mind is brought into requisition too. Assimilation and 
co-ordination necessarily involve analysis and comparison. 
The objection, that the principle of religious instruction is 
authority, while that of secular knowledge is demonstration 
and verification, and that these principles are so different that, 
under the same conditions of instruction, they are mutually 
incompatible, is based upon a two-fold misconception. It sup- 
poses that the authority invoked by the teacher in religious 
instruction is essentially different from that which is appealed 
to in the imparting of secular knowledge. The authority is 
indeed different, but, in its practical aspect, it is merely a 
difference of degree of imperativeness. Besides, for the im- 
mature mind of the child, the all important thing is not truth 
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in its relation to its sources, but truth in itself, in its relation to 
the existing content of the mind. The study of truth in its rela- 
tion to its demonstrable sources is properly the work of maturer 
years. It is the work of the high school, the college, and the 
university. The supreme law of psychological change during 
the first years of school life, like the law of physiological 
change during the same period, isexpansion. Psychologically, 
as well as physiologically, the child is, within certain limits, 
omnivorous. Through its innate structure, through inheri- 
tance, through acquired broad, general impressions, the mind 
of the child is an embryonic miniature of the whole world of 
knowledge. It hungers for knowledge of every kind which is 
capable of being correlated with the vague, general ideas it 
already possesses. It is the business of the teacher to satisfy 
this wholesome craving for knowledge and to develop it still 
more, in accordance with the laws of psychological growth on 
the one hand, and the actual and future environment of the 
pupil on the other. This is the main work in the beginning. 
And yet, while doing this, the teacher should be able to do 
something also to develop the spirit of inductive inquiry and 
demonstration. The objection is right in supposing that this 
is partially, at least, the duty of the elementary school. It is 
wrong only in supposing that this is impossible in the case of 
religious instruction. The objection here rests, in fact, upon 
a false psychological premise, in taking for granted the ab- 
sence of all religious knowledge in the pupil which would 
enable him to bring the religious truths taught within the range 
of his powers of personal experience and verification. But is 
this any more true of the teaching of religion, than of the 
teaching of certain other subjects in the curriculum? The 
teaching, for instance, that all things come from God, and that 
all things, if rightly looked at, can be seen to give evidence of 
this relationship to God,—is the mind of the pupil less able 
to grasp this truth, and to apply it in his observation of the 
internal and external phenomena he experiences, than to un- 
derstand the great principles of history and geography, and 
to submit their lessons to the probabilities of his personal expe- 
rience? The objection would indeed be valid, if religious 
instruction in the school were simply a drill in abstract ideas. 
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But it would hold equally against the teaching of geography 
and history in an abstract and uninteresting way. 

The tendency towards the synthesis of secular and relig- 
ious knowledge, which is set up in the school by the teaching 
of religion alongside of the common school subjects, does not 
stop with the termination of the school period. It is carried 
over into the after life of the pupil. From this point of view 
also, the teaching of religious truth in the school possesses a 
supreme educative value, not only as regards conduct and 
character, but also in respect to thought and feeling. What a 
knowledge of the elementary truths of faith does for the 
child, in helping him to harmonize his immature experiences 
of the outer order of things with the inner experiences of his 
soul and his religious sense, this the deeper and fuller devel- 
opment of the same truths, which comes with maturity of 
mind, does for the man, in the presence of the universe, and 
the infinity of complex relations which it involves. A man 
eannot think rightly or profoundly about any single fact or 
thing without being led back by it, step by step, to the great 
central religious truth, from which all else proceeds. . A life 
cannot be regarded as rightly ordered which leaves out of 
account the Supreme Life, in the knowledge of which the end 
and purpose of all other life is to be sought. 

Take the doctrine of the Incarnation, for instance, with all 
that it imports in respect to man’s life and destiny. What a 
light this doctrine throws upon the idea of God, and upon the 
relations of all other beings to God, as well as to each other! 
Even in the sphere of purely mundane things, there is no single 
truth or group of truths which, in their deeper aspect, it does 
not touch and color. There is no mystery along life’s path- 
way which it does not, to some extent, illumine. If the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation represent a real truth, therefore, it is 
a matter of vital consequence for the after life of the pupil that 
he be made acquainted with that truth as soon, as fully, and as 
effectively as possible. The exclusion of such a doctrine from 
the circle of subjects which are to be made the basis of the 
child’s instruction in school, could be justified only on the 
ground that it does not represent a real truth, or one that is 
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certain. And in the Christian mind there is no place for this 
alternative. 

3. A third fundamental thing the Christian school stands 
for is a religious atmosphere. By the atmosphere of the 
school is meant the sum of all the educative influences of the 
school-room, outside of the formal instruction. Study and 
recitation, lesson and lecture, represent only a part of the 
educational forees of the school. They constitute the formal 
process. But there are other and not less powerful agencies 
at work, though they are less obvious and direct in their opera- 
tion. There is the influence of the teacher, outside of the 
teaching proper, an influence which is felt rather than per- 
ceived, which springs from character, personality, and gen- 
eral manner of life. There is the influence of the pupils upon 
each other, the interacting effect of their personal views, char- 
acters, conduct, manners, as well as, in a remoter degree, of 
their respective home surroundings. There is the influence 
of the appointments and ornaments of the school-room itself, 
which may be made to speak lessons of order, neatness, virtue, 
and religion day by day, silently, but none the less effectively, 
through appeal to the eye and the esthetic sense. 

It is the aim of the Christian school to turn all such things 
to account for the attainment of its specific end. If the teach- 
ing of religion isa thing of supreme importance in the work of 
the school, then every influence that can be made use of to 
make the religious instruction more effective and fruitful 
ought to be employed. The selection of teachers with special 
reference to their moral and religious character ; the admission 
of only such pupils as belong to the religious faith which the 
school endeavors to foster and propagate; the placing of relig- 
ious pictures and objects of piety in conspicuous places on 
the school walls; the use of religious songs, as well as common 
oral prayers and devotions, and practices; the organization of 
religious societies,—through these and kindred means it is 
sought to surround the pupil continually with an atmosphere 
of religion and piety in the school-room which will supplement 
and reinforce the work of formal religious instruction. 

The efficiency of these methods of indirect religious teach- 
ing is based upon several well known psychological laws. The 
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imitative instinct, which is a leading factor in the mental 
growth of the pupil during a certain period, is brought into 
play in the example of the teacher and the other pupils. 
Sense-perception and motor-activity are appealed to in the 
employment of songs, oral prayers and devotions, and symbolic 
representations. The sense of the esthetic is associated with 
the idea of religion through images, pictures, and objects of 
art. In a word, the general aim is to correlate the religious 
ideas drawn from the catechetical instruction with all the 
existent ideas and activities of the mind of the pupil; and the 
school atmosphere, or the subtle influences we have been con- 
sidering, are made to serve in this work of correlation, by con- 
cretizing and rendering more assimilable, for both will and 
intellect, the matter of the direct and formal religious instruc- 
tion. 

The three principles which I have outlined and explained, 
constitute the raison d’étre of the Christian school. They are 
found embodied in substance in Christian schools of all ages, 
from the catechetical schools of Alexandria down to the de- 
nominational schools of our own day. They are common to 
Catholic and to distinctively Protestant schools. They are 
found applied, in varying degrees, in the work of religious 
educational institutions of all grades, from the primary school 
to the University. It is to these three principles, therefore, 
that we must look for the essential difference between the 
religious or denominational school and the non-sectarian school, 
which so often to-day is found side by side with the former, 
without any important difference from it either in the eurric- 
ulum of secular studies or in the methods of teaching. It is 
likewise according to the more or less perfect application of 
these three principles in the work of the Catholic school, what- 
ever be its grade or class, that we must measure its efficiency 
as a Catholic school and the extent to which it has been true to 
its own ideals as such. 

The parochial schools in the United States represent the 
effort of the Church to develop a system of elementary educa- 
tion based upon these essential principles. From the very 
beginning of her organized work in this country, the Church 
has labored to establish schools and colleges wherein these 
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principles would be embodied. From the very beginning, she 
has consistently held, that the training of the will is of even 
greater importance than the training of the intellect; that the 
school must be surrounded by an atmosphere of religion and 
piety; that the teaching of religious truth is of vital conse- 
quence for the right education of the child; and that religious 
instruction, to be effective, must be begun in the elementary 
grades, and be co-ordinated with instruction in the common 
branches. 

The interest of the Church in the schools has always cen- 
tered about these fundamental principles. In the teaching of 
the purely secular branches, she has had no direct interest. 
She took the curriculum of secular studies such as she found it, 
and left its development to the operation of the ordinary laws 
of educational growth. Outside of the matter of religion, there 
has been no attempt to differentiate Catholic parochial schools 
from other denominational schools or from the public schools. 
The tendency has been rather the other way. While Catholics, 
however, have clung faithfully to the historic ideals of the 
Christian school, it needs but a slight acquaintance with the 
history of Catholic schools in the United States to make one 
realize that the working out in practice of the principles out- 
lined above is a matter which opens up grave difficulties and 
problems. If we compare, for instance, the teaching of reli- 
gion in the parochial schools to-day with the teaching of it a 
few generations ago, it will be seen that great changes have 
taken place. Religion had a larger place formerly in the curri- 
culum than it has now. The catechetical drill was more 
thorough, and took up more time. More importance was 
attached to it. The value to the growing mind of a knowledge 
of the truths of faith, simply as knowledge, was better evi- 
denced in practice formerly. Not that the principle itself, 
perhaps, that religious truth, when properly taught, has a high 
educative value, is any less accepted now. But conditions in 
the school have changed. Secular studies have been multi- 
plied. To make room for them, the time given to religious 
instruction has been cut down. There are some compensations 
for this, of course. Methods of teaching religion have im- 
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proved. The ill-prepared teachers of the early days, often 
with little or no religious training themselves, have been 
replaced by teachers who are devoted to the service of religion 
by profession. The more distinctly religious atmosphere of 
the school is relied on to-day to do much of what was formerly 
done by direct instruction and drill. 

Not only have there been great changes in the extent and 
methods of religious teaching in our schools in the past, but 
great differences in both these respects exist to-day. Parochial 
schools are sometimes found within a few blocks of each other 
in which the teaching of religion is about as different as it 
could be, the dogmatic content remaining the same. In some 
schools, the sum total of the religious influences at work hardly 
extends beyond the bare half hour of catechism teaching. In 
others, religion is kept in the foreground all the time. In some 
instances the desire to rival the rich and varied programme of 
the neighboring public schools, has caused a paring down of 
the religious work of the school to such an extent that anything 
like a religious atmosphere is secareely possible. On the other 
hand, we see schools whose standard in secular studies is quite 
as broad and as high as that of the best public schools of 
their class, which are still able to include in their programme 
various exercises of piety as well as classes in religious in- 
struction. 

Here and there throughout the country, the effort is being 
made to bring the methods of catechetical instruction more 
fully into accord with sound psychological principles. In a 
number of our best schools catechism is now being taught by 
employing the same methods as prevail in the teaching of the 
other common branches. In these schools direct religious 
instruction is accompanied by object lessons, blackboard and 
chart illustrations, songs and devotional exercises,—in a word, 
the senses, the imagination, the emotions, the will and the af- 
fections are all appealed to, as well as the intelligence, in the 
endeavor to bring down the religious truths that are taught 
from the region of the abstract and the metaphysical, and to 
render them easily assimilable for the mind of the child. 
Several catechisms have recently made their appearance which 
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embody these methods in a practical and attractive form. It 
must be admitted, however, that in the great majority of our 
schools, in many even which are thoroughly modern in methods 
of teaching in respect to other subjects, the catechetical in- 
struction is still given after the fashion of a century ago. It 
is a dry, hard drill in abstract, theological formule, and little 
more. There is no appeal to the senses, and little, if any, to the 
imagination, the heart, and the will. The catechisms in more 
common use, so far as pedogogical principles and methods are 
concerned, offer not the slightest improvement over those of 
a century ago. If anything, they are worse, for they are 
longer, more technical, and more abstract. The question might 
well be raised as to why the question-and-answer method of 
teaching should be considered the ne plus ultra of method in 
religious instruction, since it is no longer regarded as sufficient 
in the teaching of other branches; but even apart from this 
question, the make-up of our common catechisms is such as 
to leave them upon to the gravest objections, in point of both 
principle and method. 

It is evident, in fact, that, on the religious side, the 
parochial school of to-day is very far from having reached the 
term of its complete development. It is still in a partly em- 
bryonic condition. The adjustment of means to ends and prin- 
ciples has to proceed much farther and to become much closer 
before anything approaching a satisfactory situation as re- 
gards religious training can be said to be attained. In point 
of religious teaching, the development of our schools, as a 
whole, is far behind what it is in the matter of secular studies. 
It is a strange fact, and it would be a grave menace to the 
future of our schools, did not a consideration of the causes 
that have brought about this condition, in the light of the past 
history of the schools, warrant the hope of a fuller development 
of the school in the future on the religious side. The greater 
unification, or at least simplification, of the school curriculum, 
which educators generally now recognize as a need, will doubt- 
less, in the future, afford opportunity to our Catholic schools 
to give to the teaching of religion the place of supreme im- 
portance it deserves. 
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Outside of the matter of religion, there are a number of 
features about the development of the Catholic parochial 
school system in the United States which merit the special 
study of the student of education. On the economic side, what 
has been accomplished, taken together with the manner of its 
accomplishment, is altogether unique in the history of educa- 
tion. In respect to organization and administration there are 
features of even greater interest. Just as the Church, under 
the new conditions confronting Catholic life in America, has 
developed an organization and a spirit adapted to the carry- 
ing on of her work successfully under those conditions, so 
her school system has, under the pressure of adverse circum- 
stances at certain points and the enlargement of opportunities 
at others, grown into a form and structure which is greatly 
different from our public school system on the one hand, and, 
on the other, from the existing systems of Catholic schools 
in other countries. As an illustration of this, it is sufficient to 
point to the fact that the parochial school system, owing to the 
nature of its organization, is altogther exempt from some of 
the crying abuses to which our public schools are subjected, 
such as, for instance, the manipulation of school interests for 
political ends. It is noteworthy, too, that Catholics in other. 
lands have become interested in the Catholic school system 
here, and are studying its organization and methods. The 
development of the schools on the academic side is a feature 
also that is full of interest. How the old rigid ‘‘ Three R’’ cur- 
riculum of the poverty-stricken Catholic schools in colonial 
days has expanded gradually, with the growth of educational 
thought, until to-day it is practically indistinguishable, in 
point of content, from the broad and bountiful curriculum of 
the state-endowed public schools; how the few, poor, and ill- 
prepared lay teachers of the early days have come to be 
replaced by the great communities of trained religious teachers 
who carry on the work of the parochial schools to-day; how 
the more or less crude and unscientific methods that obtained 
during the first period of our parochial school history have 
gradually given way to the vastly improved methods of teach- 
ing that are in use now;—all this and much more that pertains 
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to the academic development of the schools calls for the atten- 
tion and careful study of the student of education, whether 
interested in the religious problem or not. 

Yet the parochial schools have received but scant atten- 
tion at the hands of our educational historians. Those fea- 
tures of our school system which distinguished it from the 
public school system in respect to organization and administra- 
tion have been almost altogether neglected. In some educa- 
tional histories the very existence of the parochial school sys- 
tem has been practically ignored. It is hoped that in the 
following pages, in the exhibition of the origin, rise, and 
progress of our schools, justice may be done, in some measure, 
to the work of Catholic educators. But the subject is large 
enough to afford room for more detailed and searching study at 
every important point. 

In setting forth the facts which have been gathered rela- 
tive to the parochial schools, it has been borne in mind that 
their development is intimately interwoven with that of the 
Church and also that practically nothing has been written as 
yet regarding their history. These considerations have, to a 
large extent, determined the method followed. The underlying 
purpose has been, to show the causes that have produced the 
present system of Catholic schools and made it what it has 
grown to be. The effort has been to connect the movement, 
on the one hand, with the growth of the Church, and, on the 
other, with the religious, educational, social, and industrial 
movements in the country at large. During the colonial period 
particularly, when the Catholic school system was slowly form- 
ing in rough outline, these factors have been dealt with as 
extensively as it was thought necessary, in order to enable the 
reader to see clearly the creative influences that have been at 
work. 

If the space devoted to the academic side of the Catholic 
school development seems unduly small, especially in the colo- 
nial period, the fault does not lie with the plan of the author, 
so much as in the scarcity of materials. Exceedingly little has 
come down to us about the academic side of the early schools. 
There are several reasons for this. People did not write much 
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about education in those days or even think about it much. 
And there was often a special reason for keeping quiet about 
Catholic schools, in the fact of existing persecution and preju- 
dice. But even for the post-revolutionary period, the materials 
for a thorough study of the academic development of the 
schools are very scarce, and hard to be got at. Except in a 
few instances, nothing has yet been done to collect, from local 
sources, materials relating to the history of the schools during 
the last century. There is an abundance of data in existence 
in local records, covering the history of the longer established 
schools during at least the past half century. It would not be 
a difficult thing to gather this up and cast it into the form of 
local or diocesan school sketches. Several attempts of this 
kind have recently made their appearance, and it is evident that 
the importance of preserving the records of our schools is 
beginning to receive attention. It is hoped that the present 
effort to trace, in outline, the history of the school system as a 
whole, will stimulate many to take an interest in the history 
of local schools, and to collect and publish their records. Only 
after local and diocesan historians have done their work, can a 
history be written of the Catholic educational movement which 
will do justice to the subject in all its aspects. 

Even in the case of the pre-revolutionary period, if may be 
hoped that research will shed much further light upon the his- 
tory of Catholic schools, especially upon their academic char- 
acter and condition. The important facts which the author 
has gleaned from the old Maryland Will Books, and which go to 
disprove several statements of educational historians which, in 
effect at least, have reflected more or less upon Catholic zeal 
for education, furnish an example of how much still remains 
to be done before the full history of the early Catholic schools 
will be accurately known. What has become of the records of 
the old Jesuit school at Bohemia, and of the records of the 
still older college at Newtown, as well as of the parish registers 
of that and the other Jesuit parishes in Maryland? A few 
precious manuscript records relating to these institutions sur- 
vive at Georgetown, but the parish registers and the great bulk 
of the records are unknown. They may have been destroyed. 
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Several disastrous fires occurred in Jesuit houses in America 
and England in which such records, if existing, would be likely 
to be stored.? Or these records may still exist, forgotten and 
unknown, among the archives of some of the Jesuit establish- 
ments in England or on the continent. So too with the letters 
of the old Jesuit missionaries in Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
who were also the first school-teachers. Some of them have 
been religiously gathered up and treasured in the Woodstock 
Letters, but the great mass of them have still to be found and 
published, if indeed they are to be found at all. The Ameri- 
can Catholic Historical Researches is doing a service of the 
highest kind to Catholic history by searching out and publish- 
ing original letters and documents of the kind. The Catholic 
Historical Society, of Philadelphia, through its Records is do- 
ing a similar work, as.is also the New York Catholic Historical 
Society, in its Historical Records and Studies. The first two 
of these publications have furnished a large share of the ma- 
terials that went to make up the chapter on the Catholic colo- 
nial schools in Pennsylvania. 

There remains similarly, a large field still for research in 
the history of the early Franciscan schools. There is reason 
to fear that many of the records pertaining to the early New 
Mexico schools perished during the Indian uprising there in 
1668. But much valuable material still exist, without doubt, 
relating to the Franciscan schools there, as well as in Florida, 
Texas and California. In the archives of the Mexican Na- 
tional Library there are many volumes of still unpublished 
manuscripts dealing with the history of Spanish rule in the 
Southwestern States. The extraordinary success attained by 
the Franciscans in converting and civilizing the natives, 
together with the reliance they placed upon education in effect- 
ing this result, would make every additional bit of informa- 
tion from first-hand sources, bearing upon their work, an inter- 
esting and valuable contribution to the complete and compre- 
hensive history of Catholic education in the United States,—a 
work which as yet belongs necessarily to the future. 


* Cf. Records of the English Province, v. III, p. 323. 
* Texas Historical Association Quarterly, 1904. 
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TWO MEDIEVAL CATHOLIC EDUCATORS: 
I. VITTORINO DA FELTRE. 


With the Italian Quattrocento are associated the glories of 
the peninsular Renaissance in literature and in art. The 
humanist is the leading figure of the century. His return 
to the historic past, or his restoration of the riches of Italy’s 
golden days in letters was the most potent and far-reaching 
influence on the life of the century. With the revival of classic 
standards of thought and action the character of the civiliza- 
tion of the fifteenth century was deeply affected. An old 
culture became new, was universally and enthusiastically re- 
ceived. ‘‘Abeunt studia in mores.’’ Old ideals changed; old 
systems disappeared with the rise of the new learning. An in- 
tellectual revolution took place and every phase of life and 
thought felt the influence. 

Education profited by the movement in theory and in prac- 
tice. In this age of literary activity a subject which with 
Italian statesmen, philosophers, and churchmen had always 
been of absorbing interest could not be neglected. It had been 
the favorite theme of Italian writers. 

Almost ten centuries before, Ennodius (d. 521), bishop of 
Pavia, addressed Deuterius, a tutor, to whom his nephew 
Parthenius had been entrusted, congratulated him upon his 
pupil, and encouraged him by generous expressions of ap- 
proval.!. When two young men, Paterius and Severus, began 
their studies he addressed them an enthusiastic declamation.? 
Another boy’s success in study called forth a similar burst of 
eloquence.® 

In the same century Boethius (d. 525), Roman senator and 
last of the classic writers, produced his ‘‘De cognitione rhe- 
torice’’ and ‘‘De consolatione philosophie.’’ Those ac- 

















*Complete titles of works of reference are given in bibliography. Migne, 
Pat. Lat., LXIII, I, 282. 

* Migne, Ibid., Decl. XI. 

* Migne, Ibid., Decl. XII. 
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quainted with the history of the science of oratory know how 
great was the influence of the former treatise throughout the 
middle ages and the Renaissance. 

The latter work was constantly quoted in later times. 
Aeneas Sylvius, Pius IT, could recommend it as a text-book in 
moral philosophy.* 

Although there were many didactical treatises during the 
following ten centuries they did not entirely constitute the 
pedagogical inheritance of the Italians of the Quattrocento. 

Cassiodorus, the last Roman consul contributed as much to 
the science of pedagogy by the instructive prefaces which he 
wrote to the documents issued by him as secretary to the 
Gothic conqueror, as by his treatise ‘‘De artibus et dis- 
ciplinis litterarum.’’ He was teaching his conquerors the 
Roman form of government. Like Gregory the Great, acting 
later in the appointment of barbarian bishops, Cassiodorus 
took the appointment of a Goth to office as an occasion to 
instruct him in the history of the office he was to fulfil and the 
duties it entailed. He taught a nation that was quick and 
eager to learn.’ His works made him the ‘‘Preceptor of the 
Middle Ages,’’ but the work he accomplished as a state official 
was equally far-reaching. 

The ancient custom of addressing educational treatises to 
princes never disappeared among Latin and Italian writers. 
Sedulius, an Irishman of the ninth century, might be selected 
among a great number of Latin writers who continued the 
practice. In ‘‘De rectoribus christianis,’’ he sought to in- 
struct the princes of his age. He believed that the prince 
should be a leader in knowledge as well as in power. To him 
were allowed the choicest advantages to a complete education. 
If he accepted them his example would be a potent one toward 
the cultivation of learning. Many instances of this mode of 
instruction are afforded by the writers of the fifteenth century.’ 
When it is remembered, furthermore, that all the best produc- 


*De educatione liberorum. Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre, 158. 

*T. Hodgkin, Letters of Cassiodorus; A. Drane, Christian Schools and 
Scholars, I, 42. 

* Migne, Pat. Lat., CIII. 
*Monnier, Le Quattrocento, I, 238. 
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tions of these centuries appeared and were preserved in Latin 
one readily sees what a great body of educational thought con- 
fronted the Italian pedagogue of this period. 

The works of foreigners like Aleuin and Rabanus Maurus 
came directly to him in his own tongue and national litera- 
ture. Writers before him had studied and accepted them. He 
could consult them as easily as the ‘‘De magistro’’ of St. 
Thomas. 

One feels inclined to emphasize this fact at the present time, 
for the reason that some writers on the state of education in 
this period are very misleading. They insist so strongly on 
the achievement of the humanists that their readers may re- 
main unaware of the pedagogical thought bequeathed to them 
by former generations. These writers however, are not en- 
tirely responsible for such an attitude. 

Many accepted authorities had attached little importance to 
the preceding period as a stage in the development of pedagogy. 
Some, it seemed, in charitable silence had passed it by; others 
estimated its value by a damaging examination of the move- 
ments it produced in their decay. 

The work of the schoolmen for instance, in logic, dialectic 
and the form of education was not acknowledged, chiefly be- 
cause it was not understood. The contribution of the human- 
ists following upon the period of so great sterility recorded a 
most brilliant advance in educational science. 

That there was an advance and a brilliant one none can 
doubt. Indeed, it is our desire to sustain and increase the be- 
lief. It will not weaken our position, however, but rather lend 
interest to our procedure to remark at the beginning that the 
early humanists were not independent of the theories and prac- 
tices of the educators of the middle ages. 

When it can be shown, for example, that the study of letters 
was not neglected in the universities of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, rather that chairs for the pursuit of the same 
flourished, despite activity and interest in philosophy and 
theology, the enthusiasm which promotors of the revival mani- 
fested is more easily comprehended and the success which they 


* Mark, Educational Theories in England, 3. 
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enjoyed is better understood. Furthermore, it is useful to 
remember that there still existed besides this university educa- 
tion, a system of monastery and palace schools, in which the 
trivium, 7. e., grammar, dialectic, and rhetoric, held the most 
prominent place. The first of these studies was beyond the 
rudimentary stage; indeed it furnished more than the germ 
from which the later humanistic education was developed. 
Something more, consequently can be claimed for the schools 
of this period than a remote preparation of the science of 
grammar and rhetoric for the humanist.® 

Nevertheless, whatever may have been their indebtedness to 
the past, the first generation of humanist educators found a 
problem to solve which was peculiarly new. The literary 
reformation had produced it. These Italian pedagogues ap- 
pear when the new birth in literature was at its height. They 
were among its most distinguished promotors. They saw all 
other interests fade with the return to classical antiquity. 
Their problem, in short, was to impart this immense store of 
learning to the next generation. The ideal in education had 
changed. The youth were to be trained in the knowledge 
which all were then so eagerly acquiring. Literary culture 
was to be the absorbing pursuit of the future. 

Chrysoloras might come from Constantinople and lecture 
to university professors and students at Venice or Padua on 
the treasures of the Greek classical authors; Guarino, Aurispa, 
or Filelfo, fresh from the Capital of the East, might lecture to 
cultured audiences at Bologna or Florence on the discoveries 
in Latin or Greek letters, and realize success in their efforts; 
the task of preparing youthful minds for the new studies and 
awakening in them the same ardor and enthusiasm was a more 
difficult and scientific problem. 

The humanist pedagogue set about to solve it. He pro- 
ceeded at times, like Aeneas Sylvius or Pier Paolo Vergerio, 
by preparing a pedagogical treatise and addressing a prince 
or noble of his time on this new concept of education; he 
lectured, like Chrysoloras, or Barzizza, in the universities and 
academies on the preparatory steps towards the cultivation of 





* Browning, Educational Theories, 38; Adams, Middle Ages, C. 15. 
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the new learning, or like Vittorino da Feltre or Guarino da 
Verona, he engaged in the active work of training children as 
tutor in the palace or master in the town school. 

There are instances where he held these two offices at the 
same time. Strangely enough this was a most successful pro- 
cedure with some humanists. It possessed all the advantages 
of the tutorial system with a wider field of activity; for in these 
schools attached to the courts were received the sons of other 
nobles and, in addition, poor boys whom the master deemed 
worthy of a superior education. 

The tutor had never disappeared from the palaces of the 
older Italian families. Although the monasteries since the 
days of St. Benedict, had drawn young men from the castle for 
the purpose of instruction, the nobles still retained the ‘‘ Pre- 
cettore’’ even for the older children. Notwithstanding the 
lack of care often manifested in the selection of men to occupy 
such positions, scholars of genuine ability were often secured. 
They produced highly creditable results in the training of 
children. 

Frequently they were esteemed members of the household, 
sharing in the parental authority with regard to all that con- 
cerned the pupils’ formation. The number of pupils was 
small and the master was allowed a freedom of activity, which 
in addition to the other advantages of the system rendered the 
conditions for the educational work almost ideal. 

The tutor lived with his pupils. They were his constant 
study. He discovered their physical and mental powers and 
carefully observed their dispositions and traits of character. 
He opened their minds to knowledge, and witnessed their 
progress and development. He could be their helper and 
director in work, their companion in recreation, their advocate 
and friend in the family council. 

Examples of eminent tutors are not rare among the human- 
ists of the early Renaissance. Mostly laymen, graduates of 
universities, eminent scholars, foremost in the movement, they 
bent their energies to the loving task of setting before young 
minds the long hidden and newly discovered riches of an im- 
mortal literature. They became intermediaries to transmit to 
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future generations all that was ennobling and inspiring in the 
life of a golden past. 

Two of these teachers are conspicuous figures in the liter- 
ary history of Italy during the first half of the Quattrocento. 
They were enthusiastic humanists, abreast with their contem- 
poraries in science and labored indefatigably to reduce the 
new discoveries in learning to a system of teaching. 

They are offered here as examples of the lay teacher in 
Italy before the Reformation. Having some common char- 
acteristics it would seem that they afford excellent material 
for a comparative or a parallel study. Such however, has not 
been attempted here. Others have so treated them with the 
result that both have unduly suffered by the contrast, for they 
differ widely in many respects.’° 

They are presented together in this paper with the belief 
that one is necessary for the proper understanding of the other. 
They are occasionally contrasted or compared. We believe 
that they ‘‘were only excellent in a multitude of lay teachers 
of the Quattrocento.’”" 

They represent a type of schoolmaster, now little known 
or almost forgotten, for which the Italy of that century is 
remarkable. That they were able scholars, and great edu- 
eators will appear from a review of their lives, and a study 
of their educational work in the schools with which they were 
most intimately associated. 


I. Vurrortno pa FEttre. 


1. First Studies and Traaining.—Vittorino de’Rambaldoni 
was born in 1379 of good Italian stock in the Alpine town of 
Feltre, whence he derived the surname by which he is best 
known. His father, Bruto de’Rambaldoni was a public writer 
or notary,’ and during Vittorino’s childhood the family often 
suffered from extreme poverty.'® 


2 Rosmini, Vittorino da Feltre, 148. 

% Shahan, Middle Ages, 404. 

“Probably a scribe who depended for his livelihood on the small fees ex- 
acted from the illiterate for such services as letter-writing, drawing of testa- 
ments, etc. 

** Symonds, Renaissance in Italy, II, 298; Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre; 
Rosmini, 15, 
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In 1396 Vittorino, then in his eighteenth year, entered the 
University of Padua. This institution, the daughter and rival 
of the great ‘‘studio’’ of Bologna, ranked second only to Flor- 
ence among the universities of Italy..* Padua was very favor- 
able to the new learning. The spirit of Petrarch still lingered 
there. The poet’s beloved pupil Giovanni Conversino da 
Ravenna was professor at that time of rhetoric and Latin 
literature, and with scholars like Gasparino da Barzizza, Paolo 
Veneto and Pier Paolo Vergerio, he animated Padua with the 
spirit of the new movement. This activity, however, was en- 
tirely in pursuit of Latin letters. 

With the advent of Chrysoloras to Florence in 1396, Greek 
took a considerable place among the studies of the Italians of 
the North. There were many Venetians at Padua, who 
through commercial relations with Greece had become in- 
tensely interested in Greek life and culture. ‘‘Under Vene- 
tian tutelage,’’ says Rashdall, ‘‘Padua reached the zenith of 
her glory, becoming in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries one 
of the two or three leading universities in Europe. Venetian 
subjects were forbidden to study elsewhere than at Padua, 
and eventually a period of study there was required as a quali- 
fication for the exercise of public functions at Venice.’”® 
This was undoubtedly a great influence in preparing a favor- 
able field for the cultivation of Greek at Padua.'® 

The University offered courses in theology, canon and civil 
law, arts and medicine. Other subjects such as mathematics 
could be studied under private teachers residing in Padua 
but not officially associated with the University. 

Vittorino being registered under the faculty of arts at- 
tended the lectures of Barzizza and Ravenna in grammar and 
Latin letters.1‘ He devoted himself also to dialectic and 
other parts of philosophy. According to Castiglione, Vit- 
torino also applied himself with great ardor to the study of 
theology and canon law, becoming not only a dialectician of 
power and a superior philosopher but a good theologian. 





* Rashdall, Universities of Europe, II, p. 1, 20. 

*Thid., 1, P..3, 21. 

*® Woodward, 5. 

* Tbid. 
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With him studied Guarino da Verona, destined like himself to 
be a great humanist schoolmaster.'® 

Vittorino’s teaching experience began at this time. He 
desired to continue his studies and was driven by his poverty 
to take pupils for instruction in the rudiments of grammar. 
After receiving the doctorate, he did not cease to be a student 
of the University. He turned to mathematics, then taught by 
Pelacani da Parma. He was too poor to pay for instruction, 
and to meet the expenses of the course he offered his services 
as ‘‘famulus’’ in the professor’s household.'® 

After six months of the closest application, Vittorino came 
forth a greater mathematician than his instructor. His 
progress with the science was marvelous. It was due princi- 
pally to his own extraordinary determination to succeed; for it 
cannot be imagined that Pelacani, who forced Vittorino to 
perform the most unbecoming menial tasks for a doctor, did 
more for him than his other pupils. Vittorino brought him 
no pecuniary recompense and Pelacani was notoriously avari- 
cious. Eventually Vittorino’s success as a teacher of the 
science forced Pelacani to leave Padua.” 

The same ardor for the study of Greek that took Vergerio 
from the doctor’s chair at Padua to the student’s bench at 
Florence, that drew Guarino, Aurispa, and Filelfo to Con- 
stantinople and all the Florentines to the lectures of Chry- 
soloras, finally carried Vittorino to Venice to attend the school 
of Guarino da Verona, who had lately returned to Italy after 
a five-year’s residence in Constantinople. 

He spent about eighteen months with Guarino eagerly 
acquiring a knowledge of the great tongue from one who was 
then the best Greek scholar in Italy. In exchange, Vittorino 
imparted to Guarino, it is believed, a finer knowledge of Latin. 
Many writers speak of this delightful ‘‘cambio di merci’’ by 
the two famous scholars, once college-fellows, and now begin- 
ning distinguished careers as teachers. There are many evi- 
dences of their mutual love and esteem. Vittorino affection- 
ately referred to Guarino as his master to whom he was deeply 


18 Sabbadini, 3. 
*” Symonds, II, 290; Woodward, 8; Rosmini, 20. 
7 Symonds, IJ, 290; Rosmini, 21. 
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indebted. Guarino in his protestations of admiration and re- 
gard for Vittorino insisted on the immense profit he had de- 
rived from their intimate associations. Their friendship 
lasted throughout life. 

2. University Professor and Tutor.—Returning to Padua, 
Vittorino like Barzizza and Guarino opened a private school 
where he received a limited number of students of the Uni- 
versity and supervised their domestic life. This was no 
pecuniary venture with Vittorino. He regarded his position 
as one of grave responsibility. There were imminent dangers 
in the university city for young men in their period of forma- 
tion and he desired to direct the moral along with the intel- 
lectual life of his students. 

Vittorino was now widely reputed as a scholar and teacher. 
His incredibly rapid advance in knowledge caused him to be 
regarded as a prodigy. When he displayed in addition to his 
extensive learning great soundness of judgment and a deep 
religious character, not only the students and professors of the 
University resorted to him for advice and counsel, but the 
whole city itself (tutta la citta).? 

When the chair of rhetoric was vacated in 1422 by the resig- 
nation of Barzizza, Vittorino appeared as the choice of the 
students for the position. This also included the chair of 
philosophy. His young admirers urged him to accept so 
honorable, and as chairs went in those times, so lucrative an 
office. Vittorino almost refused, for he was then seriously 
considering to enter upon a religious life. Only the most 
ardent requests of his pupils, and the conviction that he could 
be of great public service as a conscientious teacher enabled 
him to accept the invitation.?? 

The result of his labors as a professor were advantageous 
to himself and to the University. Padua was increasing in 
numbers every day. Dwellings became inadequate for the 
multitude of scholars; for the institution had taken place with 
the most prominent schools in the humanistic movement. The 
humanist Barzizza, had been succeeded by one who promised 


***Veniva perd consultato in Padova come un oracolo.” Prendilacqua, in 
Rosmini, 30. 
* Woodward, 20; Rosmini, 31. 
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to bring his old University even wider fame. He was popular 
among the students in a day when their opinion and estimation 
of a teacher largely determined his success. Throughout the 
world of scholars and students, such an encomium of Vittorino 
as that given by Vespasiano da Bisticci was undoubtedly a 
common opinion of the new professor at this stage in his 
career. ‘‘Fu dottissimo in tutto e sette ]’arti liberali, in greco 
non meno che in latino.’’ Padua naturally profited by this 
fame.?* 

His work at the University obtained for Vittorino a singu- 
larly prominent position among scholars and particularly 
among those whose sympathies were with the new studies. In 
the world of culture which the humanities had invaded with 
fair promises of success, Vittorino became as widely known 
and esteemed. 

Despite these happy results of his public efforts we must 
admit with Symonds that ‘‘the bias of Vittorino’s genius in- 
clined toward private teaching, and it is this by which he is 
distinguished among contemporary humanists.’’* In the 
‘‘eontubernium’’ his teaching faculties were best demon- 
strated, for there he attempted to give, what was impossible 
as a professor, a complete education. 

The ‘‘contubernium’’ was Vittorino’s home and he had 
grouped about him a certain number of chosen pupils. These 
were to be educated under his own personal supervision. He 
examined the students before admitting them and refused to 
accept those for whom he considered an education unprofitable 
or whose presence he considered harmful to others of his 
student family. In these instances he wrote to the parents 
and advised them on the selection of a more suitable career 
for their sons.?° 

The chief qualifications required for admission were a 
sound moral character and the earnest desire to learn. Rich 
and poor entered, the former paying enough for their instruc- 
tion to overcome the expense incurred by the support of the 
latter, who received everything gratuitously. In his first 


= Vite, Il, 222. 
* Symonds, II, 290. 


* Rosmini, 32. 
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school Vittorino began this highly commendable custom for 
which he was in Mantua most conspicuous, for there he had 
according to Vespasiano ‘‘molti scolari poveri, i quali teneva 
in casa per |’amore di Dio.’’?® 

The number of students remained fixed. Vittorino would 
not increase it upon any consideration. A large number, he 
found, generated confusion and disorder and rendered indi- 
vidual attention impossible; a small number of selected pupils 
made a ready field for emulation, then considered a valuable 
stimulant to greater efforts. The character of his education, 
intellectual, physical and moral, we shall describe at greater 
length in connection with Vittorino’s long sojourn at Mantua. 

In Padua Vittorino remained in the capacity of professor 
and tutor only a year, and his unexpected departure was a sad 
reflection on the state of morality in the University. Scandal- 
ous abuses were of daily occurrence. Drunkenness had be- 
come common, and all kinds of license and disorder prevailed. 
Guarino, in one of his letters, has described the condition of 
morals. Wanton revelry, he says, continues from morning 
until night. How different from the school of Socrates or the 
academy of Plato! ‘‘In illis namque disputari solitum aiunt, 
in his vero nostris dispotari, immo trispotari quaterque potari 
frequens patriae mos est. Academici de uno, de vero, de motu 
disserunt, hi nostri de vino, de mero, de potu dispotant.’’?* 

Vittorino lost hope in any reform, at least under the 
existing régime. He was disgusted at‘ the fiagrant immo- 
rality, and it is said that either unwilling to subject those for 
whom he was responsible to temptation, or unable to control 
the members of his household, he decided to resign and leave 
Padua. 

With characteristic determination he closed school, re- 
signed as professor of rhetoric and philosophy, and left his old 
university with which he had been associated for over a score 
of years. 

In 1423 he is located in Venice and conducting a school on 
the same plan as in Padua. He had no difficulty in obtaining 
scholars. Venetian merchants paid highly to have their sons 





** Vite, II, 223; Monnier, I, 242. 
7 Woodward, 9; Sabbadini, 38. 
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numbered among the small and chosen group of Vittorino’s 
disciples. 

This is a happy period in Vittorino’s career. ‘‘He had left 
privation once for all behind him.’’ He possessed the means 
to obtain precious manuscripts that he long desired. Venice 
was the western gate for the trade of the East and presented 
great facilities for obtaining manuscripts from Greece. It was 
also a central location for communication with the scholars of 
Italy. Vittorino is overjoyed with his fortunate surround- 
ings, but he ‘‘had barely time to settle in his new home, and to 
gather his pupils around him, when in 1423 an invitation 
reached him, the acceptance of which profoundly modified his 
prospects. ’’?* 

3. His Famous Academy.—Prince Gian Francesco Gon- 
zaga of Mantua, whom the humanists extolled as a Maecenas in 
letters and a Cesar in arms, was at that time engaged in seek- 
ing a capable tutor for his family. He would not be outdone 
by any other house in the acquisition of a famous grammarian 
to grace his court. Acquainted with events in the literary 
world, he recognized that the choice for this position lay 
between two scholars then acknowledged to be teachers of 
merit, and promising to rank among the most erudite in cul- 
tured Italy. He first invited Guarino de Verona, then the 
more famous of the two, who at the time was head of a young 
humanistic school at Verona. The pupil of Chrysoloras had 
too many bright prospects at the time in his own native city, 
and he declined the generous offer.2® Some believed that he 
recommended Vittorino to the Marchese as the best tutor in 
Italy. Others hold that Vittorino was suggested by a wealthy 
Venetian. However, the overtures to obtain Vittorino were 
made by the Marchese through a certain merchant at Venice, 
an acquaintance of Vittorino.*° 

The attitude of Vittorino toward the Marchese was an 
unusual one for a pedagogue to assume. There was hardly 
another humanist besides Guarino who could have afforded to 
refuse such an invitation. Indeed, most would have been 


~ ® Woodward, 22; Symonds, II, 291. 
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flattered by it. Vittorino hesitated. He would learn all de- 
tails of the situation, and before acceptance would have a 
definite agreement with the Marchese. He abhorred court life, 
and when he reflected that the Gonzaghi were so powerful and 
opulent, he despaired of being able to educate them according 
to the discipline of his system. His biographers state that he 
was assured of the trust and confidence of the prince and full 
freedom in the government of the children. 

Finally Vittorino acceded to the wishes of Gian Francesco. 
His address to the Marchese upon arrival at the Court, dis- 
plays a spirit which felt the dignity of his office as teacher, and 
a soul full of independence and noble ideals. What interested 
the Marchese, and perhaps increased his generosity, was the 
preoccupation of Vittorino to know all about the children, the 
arrangement for their instruction, and his reticence concern- 
ing the stipend. He was allotted twenty seguins*! a month, 
and the privilege to draw on the treasury at will. 

Another evidence of the esteem in which Vittorino was held 
by the Marchese and his not less admirable spouse, Paola 
Malatesta da Rimini, was the excellent provision which they 
made for the education of the children. The Gonzaghi be- 
lieved with Vittorino that school life and the consequent asso- 
ciation and intercourse with a chosen number of pupils would 
be more profitable to their children than private instruction 
under a tutor. They approved of the preceptor’s scheme to 
establish a school at Mantua after the models he had conducted 
at Padua and Venice. He forthwith started in operation 
under these most favorable conditions the school with which 
his name is ever associated, the first great school of the 
Renaissance. 

The Gonzaghi children, three boys and a girl, formed the 
nucleus for the new academy. The leading families of Mantua 
sought to place their children under Vittorino’s care. He was 
as solicitous as ever in the selection of scholars. Some of the 
humanists, famous instructors like himself, sent their children 
at times to Mantua. We have records of sons of Filelfo, Pog- 
gio and Guarino in attendance there. While some of the noble 
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sandidates were denied admission, Vittorino frequently re- 
ceived the worthy poor with open arms. The school grew in 
number with the addition of professors and courses, and at 
times the registration showed the presence there of seventy 
pupils whose ages ran from four to twenty-seven years. 

The school house itself has attracted the attention and 
elicted the admiration of educators in all succeeding centuries. 
A striking contrast to the ordinary school of the period in 
surroundings and equipment, it possessed many of the features 
for school work which the most successful modern systems of 
education strive to maintain. 

The Gonzaghi had a villa adjoining their palace which had 
been for generations the recreation hall for the family and 
its friends. This was a spacious palace, and as contem- 
porary writers say, worthy of a prince. Vittorino ‘‘had much 
to do before this dwelling could be converted from the pleasure 
house of a medieval sovereign into the semi-monastic resort 
of earnest students. Through its open galleries and painted 
banquet chambers the young Gonzaghi lounged with favorite 
friends selected from the Mantuan nobility. The tables 
groaned under gold and silver plate, while perfumed lacqueys 
handed round rich and highly seasoned dishes, and the garden 
alleys echoed to the sound of lute and viol.’’*? Its original 
name has been variously given. Some wrote of it as the 
‘Casa Zoyosa,’’ and others styled it ‘‘Casa Giojosa.’’ After 
occupancy by Vittorino and some changes in the decorations, 
it beeame known as the ‘‘Casa Jocosa’’ a name which suggested 
a higher form of pleasure than those it originallv received. 
Rosmini seems to believe that Vittorino was delighted with the 
prospect of holding school in this magnificent structure, with 
its spacious and well aired rooms, its galleries and corridors, 
and accepted it without hesitation.** Others state that he had 
the paintings replaced by ones more suitable for children and 
much of the luxurious appurtenances removed, even from the 
beginning.** It is certain that without any great commotion 
and disturbance Vittorino freed the palace of all objectionable 


® Symonds, II, 292; Monnier I, 241; Woodward, 31; Rosmini, 41. 
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features. The table became more simple and substantial, the 
service less courtly, and the palace stripped of all that was 
not required for the proper maintenance of his school. 

The spirit of the institute when the reform had progressed 
did not cease to be joyous. Pleasure was found in enjoyments 
of the soul. So the ‘‘Casa Jocosa”’ retained its name with a 
higher and nobler signification attached. Its associations 
‘“‘were not less bright and cheerful than those of the older 
name of doubtful intention.’’ ‘‘It was to be regarded as a 
house of delight.’’ ‘‘La Giocosa was ... surrounded on 
three sides by a large enclosed meadow, bordered by the river 
(Mincio) ; this was laid out with broad walks, lined with well- 
grown trees. The open grass-covered space was highly prized 
by Vittorino, who made much use of it as playing fields.’’*® 

4. Educational Theory and Practice.—Before proceeding to 
an examination of the educational system of Vittorino some of 
the influences may be mentioned which affected him in his 
preparation as a teacher. He was a humanist, despite the 
efforts of some to exempt him from the class. A humanist of 
the true and best type, like Barzizza, Vergerio, Traversari, and 
Guarino. He could not have come to his conception of educa- 
tion without having ardently espoused the new cause. Since 
encountering Giovanni da Ravenna during his early years at 
Padua, he had been thoroughly in sympathy with the restora- 
tion of ancient letters and culture.*® 

The most potent influences in his formation as a humanist 
were Barzizza, Vergerio and Guarino. Barzizza is every- 
where referred to as one of the greatest Latinists of his time. 
He was more responsible for the scholarly cultivation of the 
classics at Padua than the renowned pupil of Petrarch. Hav- 
ing specialized on Cicero he came to be regarded as an au- 
thority on one of the leading studies of his age. He held 
Cicero before his pupils as the model for all elegant expres- 
sion in conversation and writing. He studied his author with 
a practical aim to use his style and manner in daily inter- 
course.3* 

® Ibid. 

*On this point I take issue with M. Monnier (I, 248) who contends that 


Vittorino’s success can be chiefly attributed to the fact that he was not a 
humanist. 
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Scholars of the period constantly extol his great services 
to classic learning by his critical labors on the extant texts of 
Cicero. He labored indefatigably on Cicero’s letters, and 
when he had restored them to a proper form proposed them 
as models for correct letter-writing. The success of his efforts 
is witnessed by the excellence of the epistolary style during the 
first half of the Quattrocento. Gasparino had set the fashion 
of acquiring purity of form by closest study of the undisputed 
models. In this restoration we believe that ‘‘ What Salutato 
accomplished for the style of public documents, Gasparino da 
Barzizza effected for familiar correspondence. . . . Gasparino 
made a special study of Cicero’s letters and caused his pupils 
to imitate them as closely as possible, forming in this way an 
art of fluent letter-writing knows afterwards as the ‘ars fami- 
liariter scribendi.’ Epistolography in general, considered as 
a branch of elegant literature occupied all the scholars of the 
Renaissance, and had the advantage of establishing a link of 
union between learned men in different parts of Italy. We 
therefore recognize in Gasparino the initiator after Petrarch 
of a highly important branch of Italian culture.’’** 

Vittorino’s relations with Barzizza were not merely those 
of an ordinary pupil to his master. He lived for a long time 
with Barzizza before conducting his own school and co-oper- 
ated with the latter in his efforts in behalf of the revival. 

Pier Paolo Vergerio exercised a great influence over Vit- 
torino as a humanist and an educator. His presence at Padua 
during Vittorino’s early years there has already been noted. 
With Barzizza he had labored to give Latin learning a high 
place in the curriculum, but when Chrysoloras appeared at 
Florence, Vergerio abandoned his professorship and became 
a student under the great teacher. Vittorino had enjoyed 
personal contact with him, had come to know his fine spiritual 
nature and to admire his absolute devotion to learning. His 
was a truly scholarly and Christian character. 

Besides this personal contact Vergerio had affected Vit- 
torino by his educational treatise: ‘‘De ingenuis moribus.’’ 
This was one of the most important tractates on the humanistic 
concept of education. It wrought more practical effect on the 
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education of the succeeding generations than any of the similar 
works of the time, such as, for instance, the admirable epistles 
of Aeneas Sylvius, Maffeo Vegio, or Lionardo D’ Arezzo. 

Its influence on the system employed by Vittorino is evi- 
dent. Had the young Carrara of Padua, to whom the treatise 
is addressed, attended the Mantuan Academy, he would have 
beheld in practice the education that his humanistic monitor 
had established in theory. 

The long and intimate acquaintance with Guarino da 
Verona must be mentioned as one of the causes which very 
perceptibly contributed to the shaping of Vittorino’s educa- 
tional ideal. Guarino in his own day merited the distinction 
accorded to a recognized leader in literary and educational 
endeavors. His translation of Plutarch’s essay on the train- 
ing of children placed him among the most influential revivers 
of the classic conception of education. He was saturated with 
the theme, and Vittorino’s own enthusiastic spirit was deeply 
affected by their early associations and later correspondence. 

The communication which Vittorino maintained with the 
scholars of his day allowed him a ready and close knowledge 
of the great literary events of the period. His deep interest in 
the discovery of the Institutes of Quintilian and the restora- 
tion of Cicero’s works proceeded chiefly from the viewpoint of 
the educator. For while these happenings gave a great im- 
pulse to the humanistic movement Vittorino labored to adjust 
their best features to the new ideal in education. 

The system which he devised may be seen in operation in 
this Mantuan school. It marked a distinct departure on new 
lines in teaching and school management. Although far from 
the perfection which Vittorino strove to attain, it embodied 
many of the pedagogical principles used in later times and fre- 
quently accredited to educators many decades removed from 
the Quattrocento.*® 

In the Casa Jocosa all the scholars were boarders, and 
Vittorino endeavored to make his school, if possible, as 
pleasant and enjoyable as an ideal home. He aimed at form- 
ing men and women with a development in mind, body and 
character that would enable them to occupy becomingly their 
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positions in life. Vittorino’s academy was pre-eminently a 
preparatory or training school for life, as Monnier describes it 
‘un institut de vie.’”’ Great attention was consequently given 
to the health of the students. The body was not held by them 
to be an enemy of the spirit, and good health Vittorino deemed 
a necessity for mental growth. Scholars were not treated en 
masse, or subjected to the same methods of teaching. The 
master knew his pupils intimately and regulated their work 
according to their tastes and capacities. His rule was, with 
Plato, to attract the child to study, to awaken his interest— 
not to force or drive him.*® He preferred to receive the stu- 
dents when very young. Their character and powers of mind 
were then easily discernible; they had no prejudices and they 
had little to unlearn. 

Although the fundamental branch of the humanistic educa- 
tional system was letters, Latin and Greek did not entirely 
constitute the curriculum of studies. Arithmetic, geometry, 
algebra, logic, dialectics, ethics, astronomy, history, music and 
eloquence were all taught at Mantua and frequently by special 
teachers, for as the school grew in numbers and departments 
of study specially trained instructors in logic, and philosophy, 
masters in painting, music, dancing, and riding, copyists and 
tutors became associated with the teaching staff.*! 

Rosmini, who is interested in Vittorino from the pedagogical 
viewpoint, emphasizes the ability of the model teacher (ottimo 
precettore) to render school work a pleasant occupation even 
from the beginning. He describes in detail how the first 
knowledge in reading was imparted. Vittorino began like 
Quintilian with the alphabet, but he used highly colored prints 
to impress the likeness of the letters on the child’s memory 
and to amuse him in making the combinations for words and 
sentences.42, The spirit of enjoyment in these early tasks was 
to be elevated to a higher degree, and sustained throughout the 
future studies. The child was to enjoy his books, and to find 


*° Monnier, I, 242; Rosmini, 56. 

*Rosmini, 64; Symonds, II, 294. We note here the differentiation of the 
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in them as refreshing a delight as in his games. The indi- 
vidual attention given by Vittorino to his pupils was the chief 
means to this end. He regulated their lessons according to 
their natural inclinations and abilities, utilizing the child’s 
curiosity to arouse and sustain interest. 

In his affection or love for the pupils he showed no prefer- 
ence to any, unless it might be an especial attention to a less 
progressive pupil who needed encouragement. 

To examine more closely the intellectual training given at 
Mantua, it must be noted at the outset, that the method of 
teaching what was then the most important of all subjects, the 
language of ancient Rome, was entirely new and almost revo- 
lutionary. Latin no longer occupied the position of a prepara- 
tory study to dialectics and theology. It was the historical 
language of Italy. Now ina process of restoration it promised 
to be anew the tongue of the civilized world. It became the 
vehicle for all polite expression in the school, for Italian, it is 
believed, was seldom adopted when the Latin could be con- 
veniently used. 

The humanists were at every moment revealing the his- 
torical glories of the mother tongue, and in the new school it 
was taught for its own intrinsic value. As it had been in the 
memorable past so it could be again the means to full mental 
development and culture. A novel method of study resulted 
from this new conception of the value of classic literature. 

The custom of exposing the metaphorical, allegorical, and 
mystical meaning of a passage after the literal had been given, 
disappeared when the humanist proposed to ascertain after 
acquiring the literal sense and an idea of the historical back- 
ground, what the passage without exaggeration or straining 
would naturally signify. The history of the work under study 
was to be given as vividly as possible. After a thorough 
grasp of a selection, the author’s characteristics were pointed 
out and the points in construction or diction worthy of imita- 
tion were indicated. The method allowed great freedom and 
elasticity in the treatment of an author. It depended for suc- 
cess on the powers of illustration and description of the 
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teacher. All the Latin poets and historians were read in this 
way.*? 

Vergil ranked first among the poets. Vittorino loved him 
intensely, esteeming him ‘‘in cura et diligentia’’ superior to 
Homer. ‘‘Trovava in questo poema (Eneide) i semi di molte 
scienze e molti arti. Vergilio insomma, sempre nobile, sem- 
pre preciso e vibrato, sempre poeta.’** Terence, Plautus, 
Horace, Juvenal and Ovid were used, some of them less freely, 
but to good purpose. Vittorino taught selections from them 
which illustrated best their poetical genius.*® 

The list of prose writers included Cesar, Livy, Valerius 
Maximus, Sallust, Quintus Curtius, Pliny, Celsus, Varro, Quin- 
tilian, Cicero and most probably Seneca. Each author had his 
special merit in style or matter. Cesar displayed the dignified 
and graceful narrative style. The natural history of Pliny 
afforded useful knowledge and fine examples of literary art. 
Quintilian and Cicero formed the material for lectures on Ro- 
man oratory and the latter was the undisputed model as stylist, 
philosopher, orator and philologian. Vittorino was the first 
to make a profound critical study of Livy, whose eloquence and 
richness of diction he greatly admired. Giovanni Andrea in 
his edition of Livy pays this tribute to his beloved master.*° 

It should not be a matter of surprise that more Christian 
writers are not included among the authors read in the school. 
Vittorino seems to have understood that the majority of the 
Fathers and ecclesiastical writers were ex professo theologians, 
philosophers, historians and the like, and not stylists. His 
use of St. Chrysostom among the Greek authors shows that 
discrimination was made only for literary excellence. 

The study of Greek was next in importance. Vittorino, 
as we have already observed, studied Greek under Guarino. 
Though less skilled in Greek than in Latin, Vittorino regarded 


“This was by excellence the absorbing work of the humanist grammarian. 
With his sane method of criticism he had, consciously or unconsciously, grasped 
the idea of interpretation which guided the great old Latin commentators, such 
as Macrobius and Servius. 
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training in the older tongue as essential to the student, and in 
some cases allotted more time to it than to Latin. The science 
of teaching Greek in the Italian schools went far beyond a 
mere study of the rudiments, although it never reached the 
point of perfection maintained with Latin.** 

The rudiments were taught as in Latin. The historians 
Xenophon, Arrian and Herodotus, were the first authors read. 
‘‘Tomer and Demosthenes occupy a place corresponding to 
Vergil and Cicero in Latin.’? The biographies of Plutarch 
were valued for their moral and historical teaching, Isocrates 
for his eloquence, Aristophanes, Sophocles and Euripides were 
read for particular values, and Aeschylus was Vittorino’s 
favorite among the dramatists. Hesiod, Pindar and Theo- 
critus are mentioned by Rosmini.*® St. Chrysostom, whose 
style placed him on a level with the great pagan orators, was 
translated as an exercise in Latin prose composition. 

From this array of authors and the number of Greek 
scholars engaged at various times to teach at Mantua, the 
activity in studying Greek would seem to be even greater than 
in Latin and the other branches. Perhaps the ardor with 
which the revival was undertaken is responsible for this im- 
pression. It was a newer subject than Latin, and its literary 
treasures were far less known. Vittorino was ever alert to 
obtain the best Greek masters for the school, and when not 
engaged in teaching they studied Latin, copied manuscripts, 
or edited Greek works.*® 

George of Trebizond, one of the most famous Greek 
scholars then in Italy, labored under Vittorino’s direction in 
this way. His ability in his own language was unquestionably 
great, and he earned a reputation in Latin letters. His 
treatise on rhetorical style gained for him such distinction as 
to class him with the Ciceronians of the century.™ 





* Woodward, 50. 

*® Rosmini, 74. 

“The Greeks, then coming to Italy in great numbers, seemed eager to take 
up relations with the powerful house of Mantua. Vittorino, as he disposed of 
these scholars in the various departments of his school, appears to us of a later 
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Ten years later another eminent Greek appears at Mantua. 
Theodore Gaza, whom Vittorino obtained shortly after his 
arrival in Italy, brought glory to the Mantuan school as a stu- 
dent and teacher. His Greek grammar received high com- 
mendation from Erasmus and his Latin translations showed 
marked ability. He was of further value to Vittorino as an 
excellent copyist and corrector of Greek manuscripts.*! 

With information of this kind one can understand Wood- 
ward when he writes that ‘‘it may be safely affirmed that 
nowhere else in Italy was Greek so thoroughly and sys- 
tematically taught.’’ A school like Mantua was more potent 
in the dissemination of Greek learning than a university.®? 

With all this activity on the part of teachers and students 
who wrote and translated, nothing appeared from the pen of 
Vittorino. He remained the student while teacher and su- 
perior, desiring rather to give his store of erudition to the 
world through the writings of his pupils. While other human- 
ists labored for fame with their writings, and sought the favor 
of princes with flattering and elegant epistles, Vittorino 
wrought his labor of love in the schoolroom. 

The minute and thorough study of Greek and Latin authors 
aimed principally at the formation of a good style in speaking 
and in writing. The pupils were to be prepared for positions 
in public and professional life, and a proficiency in Latin com- 
position was for them a necessary accomplishment. 

The art of composition was taught the student very early 
in his course. The preliminary steps were to memorize certain 
formal phrases, and to read aloud selected passages for acquir- 
ing a vocabulary and a sense of rhythm. It would seem that 
translations of Greek passages furnished the first exercises. 
Later original compositions on set forms were demanded. The 
advanced students could versify with facility. The example 
of Carlo Gonzaga at the age of fourteen producing a poem on 
the pageant at Mantua is noteworthy.” 


* Rosmini, 155, 256. 

® Woodward, 54. 
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In endeavoring to develop a good style in writing, Vittorino 
was free from many of the formal methods of the time. His 
pupil must first plan a general outline of his subject, read the 
best authors on it, and when in full possession of his material 
write plainly and directly on it.54 The epistolary style re- 
ceived great attention. His success in this department is 
attested by the number of famous writers he produced. 

History as a special branch did not occupy a prominent 
place. Greek and Roman historians, it is asserted, were 
studied more for their literary than their historical value. 
They were manuals, nevertheless. Vittorino in his devotion to 
Livy would not listen to the charges alleged against him as an 
historian. Obviously the art of literary criticism had not yet 
developed, and these works did not receive our modern scien- 
tific treatment. Sallust, Curtius and Valerius Maximus with 
Plutarch were the favorite authors. 

There remains for consideration the study of philosophy. 
This included logic and ethics, or could be reduced to those 
two branches of the science. It is difficult to determine the 
order in which they were taught. Both were in all probability 
taught simultaneously and throughout many years of the 
school course. Ethics, for example, was taught to the young 
pupils in connection with Cicero, and it is recorded that logic 
was regarded as fundamental or preparatory to a study of 
natural or moral philosophy. At any rate, it is assured that 
Vittorino himself gave a special course to the older pupils in 
ethics, using Plato and Aristotle. This was for the completion 
and refinement of the course in letters, and aimed at an im- 
mediate preparation for higher courses in theology, law and 
medicine. 

Logic had a consistent place in the humanistic system, as 
represented by the school of Mantua. It was not studied to 
acquire argumentative skill, for the art of disputation received 
very little attention. It was intended rather to develop the 
faculty of precise and orderly thinking, the power to detect 
sophisms and fallacies, and was of particular use in the forma- 
tion of a teacher. 


-™ Symonds, II, 296. 
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Letters in the foremost place, accompanied by the exact 
sciences and history, and supplemented by philosophy, con- 
stituted the apparatus for the intellectual development of the 
pupil. The teacher remained the principal factor. He indeed 
was the school. At that time the qualifications of a student 
were not guaranteed as much by a degree from a university, 
as by training under such a famous scholar as Guarino da 
Verona, or Vittorino da Feltre. The universities did not par- 
ticipate in the revival of letters nearly as much as the private 
schools of Italy. 

It has already been stated that great attention was given to 
the physical development. After this brief treatment of the 
intellectual aspect of Vittorino’s system, the physical may be 
here discussed. The intellectual training indeed seems to pre- 
dominate, but the physical was not merely cultivated for its 
good effect on the mind. Many of Vittorino’s pupils were 
destined for a military life and such a training was for them, 
imperative. Apart from this fact which really demanded con- 
sideration, Vittorino’s ideal of culture prescribed such a 
course. He labored for a harmonious development of all the 
faculties of mind and body. Above all he never forgot that 
he was preparing his scholars for their life work, and he 
adopted his methods accordingly. With their health he was 
always particularly concerned. The location of the school 
afforded excellent opportunities for exercise and games in the 
open air. Certain exercises were obligatory and were per- 
formed in all kinds of weather. Excellence in games was 
highly prized, but Vittorino’s aim was to develop hardiness 
and powers of endurance rather than mere athletic skill. 

In this department one was often allowed to follow his 
own inclination in choosing his manner of exercise. Again 
Vittorino, mindful of the needs of a pupil who was destined 
for a certain career, prescribed the methods for his develop- 
ment. 

There were exercises in which all participated together. 
The sham battle engaged most of the students, and as prizes 
were awarded the victors great enthusiasm entered into the 
contests.°*> All were directed in some form of exercise. Vit- 
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torino could tolerate no laziness nor inclinations to solitariness 
in his pupils. ‘‘Boys who sat poring over books, or haunting 
solitary places, lost in dreaming, found no favor in his eyes.’’** 

Vittorino presided at table, and devised systems of diet as 
well as physical training which were ‘‘suited to their several 
temperaments, making it his one object to increase their 
vigor.’§ Simple and wholesome were the foods, such as 
could be procured easily. The master looked for temperance 
in all things, particularly in eating and in sleeping. He ab- 
horred obesity as a loathsome disease to the body and an im- 
pediment to the cultivation of the higher faculties. The body, 
in short, was subjected to a Spartan-like training to acquire 
complete mastery and control. The scholars were prepared to 
bear fatigue, to suffer extremes of heat and cold, and the 
privations common to a life in camp.*® 

The preceptor taught here as in all of the departments by 
example. Small of stature, lean and sprightly, he participated 
in the field games, retaining even in his advanced years remark- 
able agility and grace.®° 

His practice of voice culture extended throughout the entire 
school course. Reading aloud was not only recommended 
for a better understanding of an author but as a means to vocal 
development, an aid to digestion, and a preventive against cold. 
It was a preparation for the orator, also the cultured gentle- 
man, who was to be an engaging personality in private as well 
as in public discourse. Grace and elegance should characterize 
all his movements. Vittorino did not hesitate to give the 
greatest attention to these minute details, for he regarded phy- 
sical defects almost as harmful as moral imperfections.*! 

In the summer vacation Vittorino accompanied the Gon- 
zaghi children with some others to a country castle of the 
Marchese, situated at Goito, twelve miles from Mantua. Am- 
brogio Traversari, in his letters, has left us a charming picture 
of Vittorino in charge of his pupils there. He lived with them 
as usual, directed their games and accompanied them on walks 
~ & Symonds, 11, 293. me 
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and excursions about the mountains appearing more as a 
tender father or guardian than as their instructor.®? 

Authors make no allusion to regular school work done at 
this time. There were exercises in declamation, and most prob- 
ably in reading and composition. The physical development 
then supplanted the intellectual, or at least took first place. 

Thus far the course of training at Mantua demands most 
laudable commendation. The intellectual inheritance of anti- 
quity was made to give forth its best treasures and the ancient 
culture of the body had returned without the sensuality which 
characterized it in the past, and again in a later period of the 
Renaissance. An advance had been accomplished, because a 
new and better ideal of education had been conceived. We see 
it in operation at the Mantuan school. Its keynote was to 
take the best treasures from the inheritance of the past and 
adapt them to the Christian ideal of life. As a consequence 
the spiritual training was not neglected. For this very element 
of the instruction Vittorino has taken a peculiar prominence in 
the history of education. He ranks among the few humanists 
who in their devotion to pagan letters were able to maintain 
their Christian spirit. His place in educational activity can 
be likened to that of Petrarch and Dante in the literary move- 
ment. 

Here again the example of his own superior life taught 
most effectively. As in mental and physical culture, so in 
moral discipline, he was the first to demonstrate the sublimity 
and practicability of his precepts. 

Vittorino was an exemplary Catholic layman. He had an 
intelligent appreciation of his faith, and was devoted to the 
ritual and liturgy of the ancient Church. Every day out of 
devotion he recited the divine office.** It may be recalled that 
at Padua he had studied canon law and theology, and had enter- 
tained the desire to enter the cloister. The immorality of the 
university town had distressed him and eventually forced him 
to go elsewhere. Later, during his residence at Mantua he 
was conspicuous for the simplicity and holiness of his life, 
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the kindness and gentleness he showed to all, and particularly 
to the poor and afflicted. In short, it may be said of him as an 
index of his highly spiritual character, that with all his intense 
love for pagan literature and the new learning he would have 
absolutely abstained from its study, if any compromise with 
Christian principles was necessitated. 

This attitude which bespoke a solidly Christian character 
cannot be too greatly extolled in a humanist, for it was a com- 
mon misfortune of many devotees of the movement to fall 
victims to the moral and religious spirit of the ancient writers 
whom they so zealously cultivated. 

Unquestionably Vittorino considered the moral traning as 
the most important part of his discipline. Placing virtue 
above knowledge, he considered the latter when divorced from 
the former as one of the great evils of society.°* For this 
reason he was very careful in his entrance examination of can- 
didates. Only virtuous boys were admitted. The good were to 
be strengthened in their innocence, and preserved from con- 
tamination. This spirit prompted all his regulations. So the 
texts for study were carefully examined, the lighter or recrea- 
tive reading judiciously selected, and the physical exercises 
ordained to promote a healthy moral atmosphere. ‘‘ Habits 
which brutalize the mind or debase the body, however sanc- 
tioned by the usage of the times, met with little toleration in 
his presence. Swearing, obscene language, vulgar joking and 
angry altercation were severely punished. Personal morality 
and the observance of religious exercises he exacted from his 
pupils. Lying was a heinous offense. Those who proved 
intractable upon these points were excluded from his school. 
Of the rest, Vespasiano writes, with emphasis, that ‘his house 
was a sanctuary of manners, deeds and words.’ ’’°5 

Every day had its regular religious exercises. Morning 
prayer prepared all to assist devoutly at Mass. Afterwards 
the office of the Blessed Virgin and other chosen psalms were 
recited. Vittorino was accustomed to suggest then a few 
thoughts for meditation. 


“Rosmini, 82. 
* Symonds, II, 296. Cf. Rosmini, 88. 
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The dining hall reminds one of a monastery. Vittorino in- 
voked the blessing before each meal, and as one of the students 
read aloud from a chosen author, all ate in silence. A prayer 
of thanksgiving closed the exercise. 

Vittorino, who was a frequent communicant himself, de- 
sired that the students should approach the sacraments every 
month.*® 

It is needless to add how persistently this extraordinary 
teacher strove to cultivate in his pupils all the virtues becoming 
to an educated Catholic gentleman. He did not overlook the 
individual in this instance, but on the contrary attained his 
success in overcoming faults, and building up character, chiefly 
by private direction and exhortation. 

In his manner of correction this careful discrimination was 
most noticeable. None could pardon the weak and the thought- 
less more readily and none could deal more summary treat- 
ment to offenders who presumed too much upon his mercy 
and gentleness. His punishments were intended as remedies 
and were not administered immediately upon the discovery of 
the offense. The transgressor was given time to reflect and 
to apologize for his conduct. His chastisement of Carlo 
Gonzaga for the use of irreverent language before younger 
pupils showed that neither wealth nor rank could purchase 
immunity from the established discipline. 

The consequent reconciliations, however, brought about by 
the unfailing tenderness of the master and the inevitable re- 
pentance of the pupil removed the ill effects of a corrective 
discipline which, in all its phases, could not be profitably advo- 
cated at the present time. 

A remarkable accomplishment of this grammarian was his 
education of Cecilia Gonzaga. Ambrogio Traversari mar- 
velled at her ability in writing Greek when only ten years of 
age.°? She became one of the most cultured women of her 
time. To her Gregorio Corrar addressed his tractate, ‘‘De 
contemptu mundi.’’ She had desired to become a religious, 
but met with opposition from her father who had chosen her a 
husband in the Duke of Urbino. The apostolic secretary de- 








* Vespasiano, 11, 224. 
“ Tiraboschi, VI, 991, 995; Vespasiano, II, 226; Symonds, II, 297. 
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sired to comfort and strengthen her. After the Marchese’s 
death she and her mother took the veil. 

After this view of the school work at Mantua, the char- 
acteristic features of Vittorino’s system may be here briefly 
recalled. In mental training he was ever mindful of individual 
capacity. His method of teaching the classics was free, elastic 
and enlivening. Latin and Greek were taught as parallel 
studies. Reading aloud and declamation he believed to be 
useful as helps to study and modes of relaxation to the mind. 
Composition in prose and verse brought out expression of the 
knowledge received and displayed the thinking powers of the 
pupil. The object of physical training was to build up strong 
and healthy bodies, and to prepare them for the needs of future 
life. The constant religious instruction and practice came as 
a guiding force to permit the cultivation of the best pagan 
learning and culture without detriment to Christian living. 

5. Humanist and Educator.—It has been observed that 
Vittorino became associated with the humanists as a student 
of the University of Padua. The movement was then in its 
infancy. His love for the classics as a student, and later as 
a teacher, and his intimate acquaintance with the leaders of 
the revival can be remembered. When principal at Mantua he 
wrestled with remarkable ingenuity to subject the new inherit- 
ance to a system of teaching. In this way he produced new 
apostles of the humanistic school and propagated its prin- 
ciples in the most effective manner. Finally, the service 
rendered to scholarship by Vittorino’s management of the 
library at Mantua would of itself give him a prominent place 
among the restorers of the humanities. 

A very immediate and obvious service which he rendered 
to the literary Renaissance was to produce a number of famous 
Latinists. Many of his scholars like Francesco Prendilac- 
qua,°* Sassuolo da Prato,®® Giovanni Andrea and George of 
Trebizond ranked with the first Latin stylists of their time.” 
Trebizond’s ‘‘ Ars rhetorica’’ had a profound influence on the 


*® Rosmini, 163; Tiraboschi, V1, 364. 
® Rosmini, 250; Tiraboschi, VI, 993. 
* Rosmini, 160; Tiraboschi, VI, 364. 
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teaching of style.“ Lorenzo Valla labored to abolish the an- 
tique grammar of the schools and prepared the way for Nicold 
Perotti’s work. The latter, who was archbishop of Manfre- 
donia, published an epoch-making book in the science of gram- 
mar. He was the first to define grammar, and to divide it into 
its four familiar parts. His work long remained the best 
manual in Latin and was recommended at a later date by 
Erasmus.*? 

Ognibene de’Bonisoli da Lonigo, another pupil and sub- 
sequently principal at the school of Mantua, translated many 
Greek texts into Latin, commented on Persius, Ovid, Juvenal, 
Lucan and edited a valuable grammar which was based on 
Vittorino’s method of oral teaching.”* 

Another apostle who greatly promoted the humanistic stud- 
ies was Giovanni Andrea, bishop of Aleria, and librarian at the 
Vatican under Sixtus IV. He was the first to edit the works of 
Cesar, Aulus Gellius, Livy, Lucan, Vergil, Ovid, parts of Cicero 
and the principal works of other Latin authors. As Wood- 
ward writes, ‘‘he enjoyed a distinction in this work which can 
again happen to no one.’’** Remembering furthermore, the 
famous names of Battista Pallavicino, Gregorio Corrar, Fran- 
cesco Castiglione and the many other noted pupils of the 
‘‘ottimo precettore’’ one understands how significantly the 
humanists compared Vittorino’s school to the Trojan horse 
giving forth its hidden band of heroes. 

Vittorino’s wide influence in the literary world can be par- 
tially attributed to the judicious disposal which he made of 
the library. At his coming to Mantua he found an uncom- 
monly good collection of books, gathered it is believed, by one 
of the older Gonzaghi at the suggestion of Petrarch. 

Vittorino set about establishing a working library. The 
Marchese in this, as in all his undertakings, offered him every 
assistance. Many rare Latin texts were secured, and Vittorino 
often permitted copies to be made of them for others. 
Through Guarino and other friends who had been at Constan- 


™ Woodward, 86. 
7 Rosmini, 276; Woodward, 86; Tirab., VI, 1103. 

73 Woodward, Ibid.; Rosmini, 198; Tirab., VI, 1056. 
™ Woodward, 88; Tirab., VI, 993, 145, 163. 
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tinople he had obtained a number of valuable Greek manu- 
scripts. It would seem that Mantua enjoyed more of a reputa- 
tion for Greek than for Latin works. This may be and most 
probably is due to the fact that so many Greek copyists had 
been identified with the school. Gaza, who has already been 
mentioned, brought great renown to Mantua because of his 
skill as a copyist and annotator. 

Humanists eventually learned to look to Mantua for rare 
and valuable texts; and accounts remain of some of their visits 
to the library. Ambrogio Traversari in a letter to Nicolo dei 
Niccoli said that upon one of these visits he examined seventy 
volumes in the library.” 

Vittorino was generous with his books. He gave them 
freely to pupils and friends. It is said that he was addicted 
to the doubtful habit of lending books. Indeed he strove in 
vain to obtain many of them afterwards, and the younger Mar- 
quis for years after Vittorino’s death sought to regain them 
with as little success. 

In the light of these notable services it seems only fitting 
to place Vittorino among the leaders of the humanistic move- 
ment and to esteem him as one of the really great figures in the 
literary Renaissance. 

To determine his position in the history of education one 
must be mindful of the influence of the humanistic movement 
on the theory and practice of education and of Vittorino’s part 
in that movement, from the educational point of view. 

Humanism really brought about a great change in the 
science of pedagogy. It was not, however, a strictly educa- 
tional movement. A literary movement, it has been aptly 
called the literary renaissance, the rebirth of the ancient 
classics, a resurrection of an older body of thought. It sprang 
into life suddenly and within a generation changed the 
standard of culture and learning. Many contributed to the 
success of the revival in letters; few were responsible for the 
advance in educational science. Vittorino was the pioneer of 
this class. He reduced an immense mass of erudition to a sys- 
tem and he demonstrated how Nery it could be ng. 





* “Madang, 34, in Woodward, 70. 
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Furthermore, he showed how this could be done without com- 
promising the principles of Christianity. 

In his model school he applied principles of pedagogy 
which created a new era in the history of education. His 
school was widely different from those of the middle ages. He 
insisted on pleasant surroundings, made study more attrac- 
tive and, by attention to individuals, more profitable. He 
ranks among the first to inculcate the practice of reading aloud, 
and the parallel teaching of Latin and Greek. Finally, his 
method of physical culture was a novel and distinguishing 
feature. His generous effort to promote such an advance in the 
science of teaching is coming to be universally recognized and 
Vittorino da Feltre, the schoolmaster of Mantua, is given place 
among the pedagogues of history who have most profoundly 
affected the best modern educational systems. 


P. J. McCormick. 
St. AUGUSTINE’S CHURCH, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





THE *“*ASSERTIO VII SACRAMENTORUI”’ OF 
HENRY VIII. Il. 


Though I have found no records of them, yet one may fancy 
the feelings of Henry as he, in England, waited for news from 
Rome how his book had been received. Lingard, in his His- 
tory of England, tells something of the famous presentation 
and of the inward history of the same. He says' that 


‘*Clarke, dean of Windsor, carried the royal production to the pontiff, 
with an assurance, that as his master had refuted the errors of Luther 
with his pen, so was he ready to oppose the disciples of the heresiarch 
with his sword, and to array against them the whole strength of his 
Kingdom. Clement accepted the present ... but Henry looked for 
something more pleasing to his vanity than mere acknowledgment. 
The Kings of France had long been distinguished by the appellation 
of ‘Most Christian’; those of Spain by ‘Catholic.’ When Louis XII 
set up the schismatical synod of Pisa it was contended that he had 
forfeited his right to the former of these titles; and Julius II trans- 
ferred it to Henry, but with the understanding that the transfer 
should be kept secret till the services of the King might justify in 
the eyes of men the partiality of the pontiff. After the victory of 
Guinegate Henry demanded the publication of the grant; but Julius 
was dead; Leo declared himself ignorant of the transaction, and 
means were found to pacify the King with the promise of some other, 
but equivalent distinction. Wolsey had lately recalled the subject 
to the attention of the papal court; and Clarke, when he presented 
the King’s work, demanded for him the title of ‘defender of the 
faith.’ This new denomination experienced some opposition, but it 
eould not be refused with decency; and Leo conferred it by a formal 
bull on Henry, who procured a confirmation of the grant from the 
successor of Leo, Clement VII.”’’ 


Thus according to Lingard, the title was in a way the gift of 
three popes. 

Another very interesting and somewhat different account 
is that given by Roscoe.? He says: 





11V, 446. 
*Leo X, II, 231. 
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“‘This work Henry dedicated to Leo X, and transmitted a ecpy 
to Rome with the following distich: 


‘Anglorum Rex Henricus, Leo Decime, mittit 
Hoe opus, et fidei testem et amicitiae.’ 


It was presented to the pontiff in full consistory, by the ambassador 
of the King, who made a long and pompous oration; to which the 
pope replied in a concise and suitable manner. The satisfaction 
which Leo derived from this circumstance, at a time when the su- 
premacy of the Holy See was in such imminent danger, may be judged 
of by the desire which he showed to express to the King his approba- 
tion of the part he had taken. After returning him ample thanks, 
and granting an indulgence to every person who should peruse the 
book, he resolved to confer upon him some distinguishing mark of 
the pontifical favour and accordingly proposed in the consistory to 
honour him with the title of Defender of the Faith. This proposition 
gave rise, however, to more deliberation, and occasioned greater diffi- 
eulty in the Sacred College than perhaps the pope had foreseen. 
Several of the Cardinals suggested other titles, and it was for a long 
time debated whether, instead of the appellation of Defender of the 
Faith, the sovereigns of England should not, in all future times, be 
denominated the Apostolic, the Orthodox, the Faithful, or, the 
Angelic.* The proposition of the pope, who had been previously 
informed of the sentiments of Wolsey on this subjeet, at length, how- 
ever, prevailed, and a bull was accordingly issued, conferring this 
title on Henry and his posterity; a title retained by his successors 
to the present day, notwithstanding their separation from the Roman 
Church ; which has given occasion to some orthodox writers to remark 
that the kings of this country should either maintain that course of 
conduct in reward for which the distinction was conferred, or re- 
linquish the title.’”* 


Pallavicini in his History of the Council of Trent’ says: 
‘* Tl composa done un livre savant contre beaucoup des propo- 
sitions de Martin Luther, le fit presenter au pontife en con- 
sistoire, le second jour d’ octobre, par son ambassadeur .. . 
Ce fut pour Léon le sujet d’ une grande joie.’’ He further 
tells us that among the titles suggested as a reward for Henry 
were ‘‘ Apostolie,’’ ‘‘Orthodox,’’ ‘‘ Faithful,’’ ‘‘ Angelic’’ (An- 


* Pallavic. Concil. de Trente, lib. II, cap. 1, sec. VIII, p. 177. 
*Seckendorf, 1, 183. (Lutheri Op.) 
* Book II, ch. I, part 7. 
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glican), ‘‘ Most Faithful,’’ ‘‘Glorious.’’ He adds that on the 
twenty-sixth of October, 1521, the Consistory agreed on the 
title ‘‘ Defender of the Faith.’’ ‘‘Thereupon a bull was drawn 
up on this subject, also a brief which was to be joined to the 
bull, and these two pieces were approved in a consistory 
October 26, 1521.’’® Pope Clement confirmed the title in a 
bull of March 5, 1523.7 § 


*Part I, Bk. II, ch. I. 

7 Schaff, Christian Church, ch. VI, § 70. 

*T subjoin, from the work described below, the translation of Clark’s oration, 
the Pope’s reply, and his Bull to Henry: 

The King’s Orator.—* Oration of Mr. John Clark, Orator for Henry VIII., 
King of England, France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith; on his exhibiting 
this Royal Book, in the Consistory at Rome, to Pope Leo X.” 

“Most Holy Father,” 

What great trouble from the Hussites! What from Luther’s works! espe- 
cially from “ The Babylonian Captivity of the Church ”; in refuting which many 
grave and learned men have diligently laboured. 

“Henry VIII, most affectionate son of Your Holiness, and of the sacred 
Roman Church, hath written a Book against this work of Luther’s, which he 
has dedicated to Your Holiness, . . . which I here present, but before You 
receive it, most holy Father, may it please You, that I speak somewhat of the 
devotion and veneration of my King towards Your Holiness, and this most Holy 
See; as also, of the other reasons which moved him to publish this work.” 

Luther rends the seamless Coat of Christ, makes the Pope a mere priest, 
condemns all ministers, and calls Rome Babylon, makes the Pope a heretic and 
himself (Luther) equal to St. Peter. He burnt the decrees and statutes of the 
Fathers and published his Book of the Babylonian Captivity. It condemns Pope, 
hierarchy and “the Rock” and the Church: abolishes most sacred practices: 
institutes sacraments after his fancy, reducing them to three, if not to none at 
all. What ills are yet to be added to those started by the Hussites? My King 
moved the Emperor to exile Luther. “My .. . England . .. hath never 
been behind in . . . due obedience to the Roman Church; either to Spain, 
France, Germany or Italy; nay, to Rome itself; so no nation more impugns this 
monster.” . . . “King Henry, Your Holiness’ most devoted son, undertook this 
pious work himself,’ . . . the most learned clergy of this realm have en- 
deavored to remove all doubts, “so that amongst us the Church of God is in great 
tranquillity,” no differences, no disputes, no ambiguous words, murmurings or 
complaints are heard amongst the people.” 

“The reason that moved my most serene King,” who has defended with the 
sword the Catholic Faith and Christian Religion, to undertake this work, is his 
piety: . . . “his accustomed veneration to Your Holiness; Christian piety in 
the cause of God; and a royal grief and indignation of seeing religion trodden 
under foot’; also “the desire of glory ” might have induced him “ to discover by 
reason the Lutheran heresies” . . . “This raging and mad dog is not to be 
dealt with by words, there being no hopes of his conversion, but with drawn 
swords, cannons, and other habiliments of war.” 

And this “ work of his, though it had the approbation of the most learned 
of his Kingdom; yet he resolved not to publish until Your Holiness (from whom 
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Humanly speaking, what a boon this book of Henry’s, and 
all that it stood for in the eyes of the world, must have been 
to the Pope! Protestantism was about to break out in Ger- 
many, and this embassy from England must have indeed 
cheered the drooping spirits of the Sovereign Pontiff. This 
is well put by Speed.® ‘‘ But with what acceptance his Holi- 
ness received King Henrie’s booke, his own oration solemnly 
made, at the delivery thereof unto M. John Clarke the pre- 
senter, and King’s ambassador, in his Consistory, and in the 
presence of his Cardinals, sufficiently doth show, the transla- 
tion whereof we have inserted as we find it in the Originall it 
selfe.’’ 


* Hist. of Great Britain, p. 992. 
we ought to receive the sense of the Gospel, by your quick and most sublime 
judgment) deem it worthy to pass through the hands of men. May therefore 
Your Holiness take in good part and graciously accept this little Book.” 

Reply of Leo X.—‘ Nothing could have been sent more acceptable to Us.” 
We praise and admire that most Christian King, who, having the knowledge, 
will and ability of composing this excellent book,” “has rendered himself no 
less admirable to the whole world by the eloquence of his style, than by his great 
wisdom.” May the Creator bless him, and we shall do “anything that may 
tend to the honour and dignity of his Majesty and to his and his Kingdom’s glory.” 

The Pope’s Bull“ Leo X. Bishop and Servant of the servants of God: To 
our most dear Son in Christ, Henry, the illustrious King of England, and De- 
fender of the Faith, sends greeting, and gives his Benediction.” 

“ As the other Roman Bishops have bestowed particular favors upon Catholic 
Princes” for constancy in Faith, and unspotted devotion to the Church in 
tempestuous times: So also We, for your Majesty’s most excellent works. Our 
beloved son John Clark did, in our Consistory, in presence of our venerable 
Brethren, Cardinals of the Church, present Us a Book which your Majesty . . . 
did compose as an antidote against the errors of divers heretics, often condemned 
by this Holy See, and now again revived by Martin Luther. “ Having found in 
this book most admirable doctrine We thank God and beg you to enlist like 
workers. We, the true successor of St. Peter, presiding in this Holy See, from 
whence all dignity and titles have their source, have with our brethren maturely 
deliberated on these things; and with one consent unanimously decreed to be- 
stow on your Majesty this title, namely, ‘Defender of the Faith’ . . . We 
likewise command all Christians, that they name your Majesty by this title. 

Having thus weighed . . . your singular merits we could not have in- 
vented a more congruous name. “And you shall rejoice in Our Lord, showing 
the way to others, that if they also covet to be invested with such a title, they 
may study to do such actions, and to follow the steps of your most excellent 
Majesty, whom, with your wife, children, and all who shall spring from you, 
we bless. 

“ Given at St. Peter’s in Rome, the fifth of the Ides of October; in the year 
of our Lord’s Incarnation 1521, and in the ninth year of our Papacy.” 
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In Brewer’s edition of the ‘‘ Letters and Papers of Henry 
VIII, Foreign and Domestic,’”!° there are the following entries 
(III, pt. II) concerning the presentation of the King’s book to 
the Pope: 


Campeggio to Wolsey: ‘‘Is overcome with joy at reading the 
King’s ‘aureus libellus.” All who have seen it say that though so 
many have written on the same subject, nothing could be better ex- 
pressed or argued, and he seems to have been inspired more by an 
angelic and eelestial than by a human spirit. We can hereafter truly 
eall him ‘Lutheromastica.’ I send also congratulatory letters to the 
King. You will hear the account of the war in Italy from the King’s 
ambassador and the Pope’s nuncio with you.”’ 

Clark to Wolsey: ‘‘The Pope has appointed next week for re- 
ceiving the King’s book in open consistory. Would have sent a copy 
of his proposed oration, but was prevented by the hasty departure of 
the currier. 


“Rome 25 Sept. 1521. ‘‘Hol. My Lord Cardinal’s grace.’’ 


John Clark: ‘‘His speech in the consistory on presenting the 
King’s book. 

‘‘The King has written this book to counteract the pernicious and 
wide-spread heresies of Martin Luther, and commissioned the speaker 
to offer it to his holiness. Enlarges on the virulence of Luther and 
his disrespect for the Pope, his making himself equal to St. Peter, 
and his contempt for the euthority of the Fathers. Luther has broken 
the rule of continence and reduced the sacraments to 3, 2, 1, would 
probably reduce them to nothing some day. Points to the misery of 
Bohemia caused by the Hussite heresy, as a warning. The new enemy 
equals all heresiarchs in learning, exceeds all in wickedness of spirit. 

‘‘The Pope, however, has done his best to stifle the flames, aided 
by learned men in all countries, of which England, though most 
remote, is not the least devout. There, among other fast friends of 
the Holy See, the most conspicuous is Wolsey, a member of that 
college, who has caused the Pope’s rescript against Luther to be pub- 
lished everywhere, and Luther’s book to be burned, called an assembly 
of learned men to write against him, and supported them at his own 
cost for some months. In more simple times error was plucked up 
by the roots, and the quiet of the Church was undisturbed. Many 
wonder how a prince so much occupied was led to attempt a work 
that demanded all the energies of a veteran man of letters; but having 
Vol, TI, part IL. ae a 
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already defended the Church with his sword, Henry felt it needful 
to do so with his pen, now that she is in much greater danger. Not 
that he thought it glorious to contend with one so despicable as Luther, 
but he wished to show the world what he thought of that horrible 
portent, and to induce the learned to follow his example, by which 
Luther might be compelled himself to retract his heresies. The King, 
however, has no hope of convincing him; he should be assailed with 
those weapons which, if the time permitted, the King would use 
against the Turks. 

‘*Finally the King desires the work not to be published otherwise 
than with the approval of the Pope, from whom we ought to receive 
the sense of the gospel. 

“‘The Pope’s answer saying that he thanked God the Holy See 
had found such a prince to defend it.’’ 


The following items are entered in the Index of the ‘‘State 
Papers’’: 


**11 Oct. 1521. Fidei Defensor. Bull of Leo X, conferring upon 
the King, in full consistory the title of ‘Fidei Defensor.’ 

Rome 5 id Oct. 9 pont 1521. Signed by the Pope and Cardinals. 
Vellum, mutilated. 

Wolsey’s Speech on presenting the bull for the title of Defender 
of the Faith. ‘‘When John Cl(ark), the King’s ambassador at Rome, 
presented the King’s book against Luther to the late Pope, Leo X, in 
presence of the College of Cardinals, it was beautiful to hear with 
what exultation the Pope and Cardinals broke out into the praises of 
Henry, declaring that no one could have devised a better antidote to 
the poison of heresy, and that Henry had with great eloquence com- 
pletely refuted Luther by reason, Scripture, and the authority of the 
Fathers. He had thus devoted his learning to the support of religion 
and shown an example to Christian princes. As an imperfect ac- 
knowledgment of this service, the Pope, with the unanimous assent 
of the Cardinals, a little before his death, ordained, by letters under 
the hands of himself and them, that Henry should henceforth be 
called ‘Defender of the Faith’ and ordered a bull to be sent, which 
Wolsey now presents, congratulates Henry on the honor, and himself 
on having induced him to undertake the work.’’ (Lat. pp. 2, mu- 
tilated. ) 


The reader may be curious as to the fate of the papal Bull 
that was conveyed to Henry with such ‘‘fulsome parade and 
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pomp.’ It is still in the British Museum as also an auto- 
graph letter’? from the Pope praising Henry and his work in 
the highest terms.1* Lowndes" says that the Rome edition of 
1521 had four leaves prefixed, declaring ‘‘Librum hune invic- 
tiss. Anglize Regis, Fidei Defensoris contra Mart. Lutherum 
legentibus, decem annorum et totidem XL. Indulgentia apos- 
tolica auctoritate concessa est.’’ 

The following introductory is reprinted from an English 
Catholic work, entitled The Sacraments Explained, printed 
after 1764, and probably at London. It contains, as an appen- 
dix, the original English version of the ‘‘ Assertio’’ printed at 
London in 1521 by Richard Pynson, who also printed at the 
same time the original Latin and a French version. Both ver- 
sions were made by royal command (Thomson, Const. of Henry 
VIII, I, 381). 


*‘ Advertisement.— All readers of English history know that Luther 
started and Henry established ‘those fatal confusions, animosities and 
devastations . . . in these three Kingdoms.’ Wealth, sloth, loose- 
ness of morals, ignorance made a reformation of the manners of some 
of the clergy desirable. Luther’s first intention to reform abuses of 
churchmen was good, but later he set himself above the whole Church 
to reform religion itself. The German princes helped Luther with 
arms, and Catholics repelled foree by foree. Henry ‘had well studied 
philosophy and theology,’ but his style is abusive, imitating that of 
his adversaries. ‘Luther was inflamed by the censures of the Uni- 
versity of Paris’; still more by that of Henry. Henry was a ‘devout 
Roman Catholic’ till the Pope refused him a divorce. ‘However his 
Defence of the seven sacraments is a work of considerable merit. Its 
orthodoxy we cannot doubt of. ... The work... may not only be 
very profitably perused, but is also extremely curious when we con- 
sider its author’s very remarkable and inconsistent character. The 
London edition, from whence the present is taken, has been carefully 
corrected throughout, in the orthography and punctuation, and the 
text, obscure in some parts, has been elucidated. . . . This edition is 
vastly preferable to all former ones, in the English tongue... . The 


“ Worsley, Dawn of the Reformation, p. 160. 
“See Pope’s letter to Henry. 

* English Catholic Truth Society, Pamphet ‘ Popery on every coin.’ 
* Biograph. Manual, IV, p. 1039. 
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publication of a work, hitherto so extremely scarce, will be satisfac- 
tory to the eurious.”’ 


Two little documents, prefixed by the King to his book, 
serve as a royal ‘‘Captatio Benevolentiae.’’ 


The King’s Epistle Dedicatory.—‘‘To our most Holy Lord Leo X, 
Chief Bishop, Henry, King of England, France and Ireland, wisheth 
perpetual happiness. 


**Most Holy Father, 


‘*You will wonder at a man of war and affairs writing against 
heresy, but love for the faith and respect for you urge me, and God’s 
grace will aid me. ‘Religion bears the greatest sway in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs and is likewise of no small importance in the 
commonwealth,’ . . . and so we have spent much time in the con- 
templation thereof, and now we ‘dedicate to Your Holiness what we 
have meditated therein. . . . If we have erred in anything, we offer 
it to be corrected as may please Your Holiness.’ ’’ 

The King to the Reader.—‘‘Though of limited ability, I feel it 
our duty to defend the Church and Catholic Faith to the best of my 
power. I arm myself with a two-fold armor, celestial and terrestrial, 
to overcome him who perverts Seripture, the Sacraments, ecclesiastical 
rites and ceremonies . . . the infernal wolf, who tries to disperse the 
flock of Christ with his Babylonian Captivity. If Luther do not 
repent and ‘if Christian princes do their duty, these errors and him- 
self, if he perseveres therein, may be burned in the fire.’ ’’ 


SYNOPSIS OF THE ASSERTIO.* 
CuaptTer I. Of Indulgences and the Pope’s Authority. 


‘*Indulgentiae sunt adulatorum Romanorum nequitiae.’’ 

‘‘Luther attacks not only the abuses but the doctrine of indul- 
gences: ‘they are nothing but mere impostures, fit only to destroy 
people’s money, and God’s faith.’ . . . As he denies ‘indulgences to 
be profitable in this life, it would be in vain for me to dispute what 
great benefits the souls in Purgatory receive by them ... whereby we 
are relieved from Purgatory itself.’ ... ‘The words of Christ remain 
firm, . . . ‘‘Whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, shall be loosed in 
heaven.’’ By which words, if it is manifest that any priest has power 
to absolve men from sins, and take away eternal punishment due 


** Occasionally the King puts at the head of a chapter, by way of objection, 
certain assertions of Luther. 
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thereunto, who will not judge it ridiculous, that the Prince of all 
priests should be denied the taking away of temporal punishment? 

‘What concerns it me what that man admits or denies, who alone 
rejects all things which the Holy Church has held during so many 
ages?”’ 

CuaptTer II. Of the Pope’s Authority. 

‘*Papatus est robusta venatio Romani Pontificis. 

‘First, he (Luther) denied the Pope’s supremacy to be of divine 
right, or law, but allowed it to be of human right. But now, (contrary 
to himself) he affirms it to be of neither of them. . . . He now em- 
braces what he then detested. ... He preached that excommunication 
is a medicine and to be suffered with patience and obedience: he 
himself being (for every good cause) awhile after excommunicated, 
was so impatient of that sentence that (mad with rage) he breaks 
forth into insupportable contumelies, reproaches and blasphemies. 
... He cannot deny that all the faithful honor and acknowledge the 
Sacred Roman See for their mother and supreme. ... The Indies 
themselves ... do submit to the See of Rome. If the Bishop of Rome 
has got this large power, neither by command of God nor the will of 
man, but by main force, I would fain know of Luther when the Pope 
rushed into the possession of so great riches. . . . By the unanimous 
consent of all nations, it is forbidden to change, or move the things 
which have been for a long time immovable. . . . Since the conversion 
of the world, all churches in the Christian world have been obedient 
to the See of Rome. . . . Though the Empire was translated to the 
Grecians, yet did they still own, and obey the supremacy of the 
Church, and See of Rome, except when they were in any turbulent 
schism. St. Jerome... openly declared ... ‘that it was sufficient 
for him that the Pope of Rome did but approve his faith, whoever 
else should disapprove it.’ He (Luther) is ‘endeavoring to draw all 
others with him into destruction, whilst he strives to dissuade them 
from their obedience to the Chief Bishop, whom, in a three-fold 
manner he himself is bound to obey, viz., as a Christian, as a priest, 
and as a religious brother . . . Luther refuses to submit to the law 
of God, but desires to establish a law of his own.’ ”’ 


CuapTer III. The Defence of the Seven Sacraments. 


““The preceding two chapters of Luther are but a flourish to his 
real work. ‘Of seven sacraments he leaves us but three; ... of the 
three he takes away one immediately after in the same book, .. . he 
says “‘that if he would speak according to Scripture, he would have 


but one sacrament and three sacramental signs.’’’ ’’ 
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CuapTeR IV. The Sacrament of the Altar. 


** “Let us begin where he began himself, with the adorable Sacra- 
ment of Christ’s Body. The changing of the Name thereof, calling 
It the sacrament of bread, shams’ Luther’s intentions. As ‘St. 
Ambrose ... says... ‘‘Though the form of bread and wine is seen 
upon the altar, yet we must believe that there is nothing else but the 
Body and Blood of Christ.’’’ Luther’s consubstantiation, who was 
‘determined with himself to draw the people to worship the bread 
and leave out Christ’s Body.’ 

““Luther reopened the old sore of the Bohemian trouble—i. e., that 
the people should receive Communion under both forms. Luther’s 
charge that the clergy forcibly took away the chalice from the laity 
against their will is disbelieved by Henry. If Luther objects to the 
change from the primitive way of giving Communion, he should object 
also to children not receiving at all, and to our receiving in the morn- 
ing instead of after supper. And what authority in Scripture has 
he to put water in the wine, if not tradition? The change is made 
by the Holy Ghost. ‘He that pretended to stand for the communi- 
eating under both kinds recommends the quite contrary, to wit, that 
it may be lawful for them never to receive under any kind.’ Luther 
also ineuleates that ‘the substance of true bread and true wine remain 
still after Consecration.’ ‘He esteems this to be his greatest and 
chiefest argument, to wit, ‘‘That Scripture is not to be forced... 
but to be kept in the most simple signification that can be.’’ . . . But,’ 
says he, ‘the Divine Words are forced if that which Christ calls bread, 
be taken for the accidents of bread; and what He calls wine for the 
form of wine .. . the evangelists so plainly write that Christ took 
bread and blessed it.’ ... ‘We confess He took bread and blessed it; 
but that He gave bread to His disciples, after He had made It His 
Body, we flatly deny: and the evangelists do not say He did.’ Luther 
says ‘Take, eat, this, that is, this bread, (says He, which He had taken 
and broken) is My Body.’ This is Luther’s interpretation: but not 
Christ’s words, nor the sense of His words. ‘If the rod’ (of Aaron) 
‘could not remain with the serpent, how much less can the bread 
remain with the Flesh of Christ ?’ 

‘**Christ does not say, ‘‘Hoe est Sanguis Meus,’’ but ‘‘Hic est 
Sanguis Meus,’’. . . for though wine is of the neuter gender, yet 
Christ did not say ‘‘hoe,’’ but ‘‘hic est Sanguis Meus.’’ And though 
bread is of the masculine gender, yet, notwithstanding, he says, ‘‘ Hoc 
est Corpus Meum,’’ not ‘‘hie,’’ that it may appear by both articles 
that He did not mean to give bread or wine, but His own Body and 
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Blood.’ So ‘bread is not in the Eucharist,’ concludes Henry. If the 
Acts speak of the Eucharist as bread, it is because It was formerly, 
or still appeared as bread; just as Aaron’s rod, though changed to a 
serpent, is still called a rod. Christ said ‘This is My Body,’ not ‘My 
Body is in this,’ or ‘With this which you see, is My Body.’ Luther 
says the word ‘transubstantiation’ has risen up inside the last 300 
years. Henry replies that 400 years ago ‘Hugo de Sancta Victore 
writ a Book of the Sacraments,’ and said ‘ ‘‘By the word of Sancti- 
fication the true substance of bread and wine is turned, or changed 
into the true Body and Blood of Christ, only the form of bread and 
wine remaining, and the substance passing into another substance.’’ ’ 

‘*Kusebius Emissenus, dyed about 600 years since, . . . said ‘Now 
the invisible Priest converteth, by his secret power, the visible crea- 
tures into His own Body and Blood, saying, ‘‘Take and eat, this is 
My Body.’’’ St. Augustine: ‘We honour (says he) invisible things, 
viz., the Flesh and Blood in the form of the bread and wine.’ St. 
Gregory Nissenus says, ‘That before the consecration it is but bread; 
but when it is consecrated by mystery, it is made, and called the Body 


of Christ.” Theophilus ... says ‘The Bread is not a figure only of 
the Body of Christ, but is changed into the proper Body of the Flesh 
and Blood of Christ... . Our Lord, condescending to our weakness 


preserves the forms of the bread and wine, but changes the bread and 
wine into his own true Flesh and Blood.’ St. Cyril... says ‘God 
condescending to our frailties, lest we should abhor flesh and blood 
on the holy altars, infuseth the force of life into what is offered, by 
changing them into the truth of His own proper Flesh.’ St. Ambrose 
... Said ‘Although the form of bread and wine is seen, nevertheless we 
are to believe that there is nothing else after the consecration but the 
Body and Blood of Christ.’ So the Fathers teach, not consubstan- 
tiation, but transubstantiation. 

‘‘Tuther ‘denies it (the Mass) to be a good work,’ though ‘he 
sees and confesses himself, that the opinions of the holy Fathers are 
against him, as also the Canon of the Mass, with the custom of the uni- 
versal Church, confirmed by the usage of so many ages, and the consent 
of so many people. ... He strives... to excite the commonalty against 
the nobility.’ He says that we ought to receive the ‘Communion with 
faith alone... The more clear, pure, and free from the stain of sin our 
consciences are, in the worse capacity are we to receive. . . . Mass is no 
sacrifice: it is only profitable to the priest, not to the people; that it is 
nothing available either to the dead or the living.’ 

‘““The king expounds the Mass and shows ‘Christ to be the eternal 
Priest: .. . on the cross He consummated the sacrifice which He began 
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in the supper . . . the consecration in the supper and the oblation on 
the cross is celebrated, and represented together in the sacrament of the 
Mass.’ He then shows that the Mass said by priests is a good work, 
“The Mass of every priest helps those to salvation who, by their faith, 
have deserved.’ . .. The Mass is a sacrifice, for the priests do not only 
perform what Christ did in His last Supper but also what He has 
afterwards done on the cross. We must accept not only the words of 
Scripture but also the tradition of the Church. The Mass is a true 
sacrifice to God despite Luther’s objection that it is received by the 
priest; for so were all of Moses’ sacrifices received by priests. St. 
Ambrose and St. Gregory are quoted to prove the Mass a sacrifice, and 
Augustine who says ‘The Oblation is every day renewed, though 
Christ has but once suffered.’ . . . ‘Other Sacraments are only profit- 
able to particular persons receiving them; this, in the Mass, is bene- 
ficial to all, in general.’ Moreover, even ‘the wickedness of the min- 
ister, be it never so great, is not able to lessen, or avert the benefit of It 
from the people.’ It is to be adored, and also received, at least once 
a year. Henry sums up this chapter and shows that Luther tries to 
draw people and even clergy from receiving Communion.”’ 


CuapTer V. Of Baptism. 


‘**He (Luther) has treated of baptism itself after such a manner, 
that it had been better he had not touched it at all.” Have faith and 
baptism and then no matter what sins you commit. ‘He says, ‘‘The 
baptized man .. . cannot lose his salvation, though willing to do it, by 
any sin whatever, except infidelity.”’’ Penance is not necessary, 
though St. Jerome said, ‘Penance is the board after shipwreck.’ Next 
Luther says that faith without the sacrament suffices. The two 
theories of the casuality of sacramental grace are contradicted by 
Luther: he makes faith a cloak for a wicked life: he would undo all 
authority and order. ‘Why does he thus reproachfully raise himself 
against the Bishop of Rome? .. . to demolish Christ’s Church, so long 
founded upon a firm rock; erecting to themselves a new church, com- 
pacted of flagitious and impious people.’ ”’ 


CuHapTerR VI. Of the Sacrament of Penance. 


‘*Forgiveness is no new doctrine as Luther would imply, but a very 
old and common practice indeed.’’ 


Cuapter VII. Of Contrition. 


“*Luther says that ‘after they are loosed by the word of man here 
on earth, they are absolved by God in heaven.’ If God ‘has promised 
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forgiveness only to those who are as contrite as the greatness of their 
crimes requires, then Luther himself cannot (as he eommands all 
others to be) be assured, and out of doubt that his sins are forgiven 
him. If God has promised pardon to such as are less contrite .. . at- 
trites, by that Luther agrees with those he but now reprehended. But 
if God has promised it to such as have no manner of sorrow for their 
sins, He has surely much more promised it to such as are attrite. . 

If he admits but only contrition, that is, a sufficient grief, then can 
nobody he assured that he is absolved. Besides Luther’s motives for 
contrition are not even as good as those always ineuleated.’ ”’ 


CuapTter VIII. Of Confession. 


‘‘Luther says public sins are to be confessed: he is not clear 
on private sins. Ececlesiasticus, St. John Chrysostom, Numbers, St. 
James, Isaias, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and custom all prove con- 
fession of secret sins by ‘the divine order of God. . . . Confession was 
instituted, and is preserved by God Himself, not by any custom of 
people, or institution of the Fathers. Now Luther is condemning the 
reservation of some sins .. . so as not to discern jurisdiction from 
Order. Luther says Christ’s words, conferring the power of forgiv- 
ing sins, apply to the laity: Augustine, Bede, Ambrose, the whole 
Church deny it: which do you believe?’ ’’ 


Cuapter IX. Of Satisfaction. 


‘Luther says satisfaction is a renewal of life, and asserts that the 
Church does not teach this. He asserts that faith without good works 
suffices: ‘God does nothing regard our works.’ Henry exorts Luther 
to repent and make satisfaction for his undervaluing Penance: and 
indeed denying it to be a sacrament at all.’’ 


CuapTreR X. Of Confirmation. 


‘‘Luther denies this to be a sacrament. Tradition, Henry shows, 
is authority for our faith. Then Henry expounds the sacrament of 
Confirmation.’’ 


CuapTerR XI. Of the Sacrament of Marriage. 


‘Mariage ... is... denied by Luther to be any sacrament at all. 
Luther says ‘Marriage was amongst the ancient Patriarchs, and amongst 
the Gentiles, and that as truly as amongst us, yet was it not a sacrament 
with either of them.’ Divorcement was not lawful in former times 
amongst the people of God. Henry, quoting from Ephesians, declared 
‘He tells you ‘‘that the man and wife make one body, of which the man 
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is the head; and that Christ and the Church make one body, of which 
Christ is the head.’’’ Adam’s words ‘A man shall leave father and 
mother, and cleave to his wife,’ show the dignity of marriage ...a 
‘great sacrament in Christ and His Church.’ Moreover, says Henry, 
‘Observe that the Apostle’s business, in that place, to the Ephesians, 
is not about teaching them how great a sacrament Christ joined with 
the Church is, but about exorting married people how to behave 
themselves one toward another, so as they might render their marriage 
a sacrament, like, and agreeable to, that so sacred a thing, of which it 
is a sacrament.’ Luther’s saying the Greek word is mystery does not 
change the sense of the thing named, ‘seeing it is taught so to be, by 
the circumstance of the whole matter. ... There is no sacrament but 
what is a mystery.’ Augustine and Jerome disagree with Luther. ... 
‘Augustine, above a thousand times, calls it the sacrament of mar- 
riage.” ‘The Apostle says ‘‘This sacrament is great, but I speak in 
Christ and the Church.’’ What sacrament is that, that is great in 
Christ and the Church? Christ and the Church cannot be a sacrament 
in Christ and the Church; for none speaks after this manner. It is 
therefore a necessary consequence that this sacrament, which He says 
is great in Christ and the Church, is that conjunction of man and 
wife which he has spoken of.’ Luther denies that matrimony gives 
any grace. The Apostle calls it ‘a bed unspotted,’ and Henry argues 
that ‘marriage should not have an immaculate bed, if the grace, which 
is infused by it, did not turn that into grace, which should be other- 
wise asin.” The Apostle saith ‘If any brother hath a wife, an infidel, 
and she consent to live with him, let him not put her away. And if 
any woman hath a husband, an infidel, and he consent to dwell with 
her, let her not put away her husband. For the man, an infidel, is 
sanctified by the faithful woman; and the woman, an infidel, is sancti- 
fied by the faithful husband; otherwise your children should be 
unclean, but now they are holy.’ Do not these words of the Apostle 
show that in Marriage, . . . the sanctity of the sacrament, sanctifies the 
whole marriage, which before was altogether unclean? When it is 
said of the first marriage, ‘God blessed them (Adam and Eve) did 
he give no grace to their souls?’ . . . ‘What God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder.’ ... There must be understood sure some- 
thing more holy than the care of propagating the flesh, which God 
performs in marriage; and that, without all doubt, is grace; which is, 
by the Prelate of all sacraments, infused into married people in con- 
secrating marriage.’ So reasoning and tradition both prove marriage 
to be a sacrament.’’ 
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Cuapter XII. Of the Sacrament of Orders. 


‘Luther denies Orders to be a sacrament. ‘There is no difference 
of priesthood between the laity and priest. All men are priests alike 
... the sacrament of Orders is nothing else but the custom of elect- 
ing a preacher in the Church . . . whose wicked doctrine all men may 
see tends directly to destruction of the faith of Christ, by infidelity.’ 
‘The Church,’ says Luther, can discern the word of God from the 
word of men.’ Luther’s fundamental reduced ad absurdum. Did 
not the Apostle warn Timothy ‘Impose not hands lightly upon any 
man?’ Were not Aaron and his sons made priests of the Old Law? 
Luther reviles St. Dionysius, who calls Orders a sacrament.  Testi- 
monies of St. Jerome, St. Gregory and St. Augustine as to Orders 
being a sacrament, and of a permanent character. Luther showed 
to be wrong in saying laymen are equal to priests, for priests only 
ean consecrate. Luther had even said: ‘That the people without the 
bishop, but not the bishop without the people, can ordain priest.’ 
Why then, says Henry, does the Apostle warn Timothy ‘ ‘‘ Neglect 
not the grace which is in thee, and which has been given thee by 
prophecy, by the imposition of the hands of the presbytery?’’ And 
in another place, to the same, ‘‘I admonish thee that thou stir up the 
grace of God that is in thee, by the imposition of my hands.’’’ ’’ 


CuapTer XIII. Of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 


‘“* «Tf ever Luther was mad at any time, .. . he is certainly dis- 
tracted here, in the Sacrament of Extreme Unction,’ says Henry. 
“You see how he here endeavors in two ways to weaken the words of 
the Apostle. First he will not have the Epistle to have been writ by 
the Apostle. Secondly, though it was by him written, yet will he 
not have the Apostle to have authority of instituting sacraments... . 
They are the chief weapons by which he intends to destroy this sacra- 
ment. But Luther is confuted by St. Jerome and by Luther himself. 
When Extreme Unction should be administered. It is a sign of 
grace for the soul: not necessarily to give health to the body. This 
Unction,’ he says, ‘is no sacrament, because it does not always heal 
the body.’ Luther has reason to deny St. James’ Epistle; for it 
denies Luther’s teaching. But Luther goes further and denies and 
defies the whole Church. ‘I advise all Christians, that, as the most 
exterminating of plagues, they shun him, who endeavors to bring into 
the Church of Christ such foul prodigies, being the very doctrine of 
Anti-Christ. For, if he, who endeavors to move a schism in any one 
thing, is to be extirpated with all care, with what great endeavor is 
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he to be rooted out who not only goes about to show dissension, to 
stir up the people against the chief Bishop, children against their 
parents, Christians against the Vicar of Christ?’ Though he shows 
signs of death, yet he will not let the pious Vicar of Christ act as the 
good Shepherd and save him from the wolfe of hell. If Luther had 
spoken privately to the Pope of the errors he condemned, the Pope 
had doubtless blessed him. But no! He publicly exposed and 
pointed to the shame of his father. ‘After which he was summoned 
to Rome, that he might either render reasons for his writings, or 
recant what he had ineonsiderately written, having any security 
imaginable offered him, that he should not undergo the punishment 
which he deserved, with sufficient expenses offered him for his journey. 
But ... he refused to go. And... made his appeal to a General 
Council, yet not to every council, but to such as should next meet in 
the Holy Ghost; that in whatsover council he was condemned, he 
might deny the Holy Ghost to be present therein. The most con- 
scientious shepherd has at length been forced to cast out from the 
fold, the sheep suffering with an incurable disease, lest the sound 
sheep be corrupted by contact.’ 

‘‘Henry wishes Luther might repent, and exhorts all Christians 
to unity: ‘Do not listen to the insults and detractions against the 
Vicar of Christ, which the fury of this little monk spews up against 


the Pope . . . this one little monk, . . . in temper more harmful than 
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all Turks, all Saracens, all infidels everywhere. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Le Dogme de la Rédemption. Essai d’étude historique par 1’Abbé 
J. Riviére. Paris: Lecoffre, 1905. Pp. 519. 


In these days of subjective theories of salvation when Christianity 
is reduced to a mere attitude of inner piety and the continuity between 
faith, history, and dogma is broken, it is refreshing to read a volume 
which traces the history of the doctrine of the Redemption and en- 
deavors to show the living bond of unity that runs through Christian 
thought from the days of the Apostle of the Gentiles to those of the 
prince of the Schoolmen, St. Thomas. Such a volume is the one 
under review, and it deserves praise for its timeliness and scientific 
character. Professor Stevens’ ‘‘Christian Doctrine of Salvation’’ 
has already been reviewed in these pages. A Catholic appreciation 
of the same subject should attract and receive the attention it deserves 
both for its method of treatment and for its spirited defence of the 
Catholic dogma—we may almost call it such—of the Redemption. We 
go to Europe to-day for what is euphemiously called ‘‘color’’ by the 
novelists. The same may be said for the shades of theological opinion. 

The author begins by a succinct description of the doctrine in 
question which he endeavors to disassociate from certain misconcep- 
tions that have become set and fixed by dint of repetition. Among 
these is the persistent idea that the conception of salvation needs to 
be made moral, and rescued from the legal formulas which retarded 
its spiritual appreciation and perverted its meaning in the course of 
history. However, the moral element is always present in Christian 
thought, even though covered with the lava of legal metaphor, orator- 
ical simile, and extravagant description. It requires only painstaking 
investigation to dig it out, and yet somehow investigators are too 
anxious to proclaim a discovery that lies near the surface, too reluc- 
tant to dig deeper and find that their own ‘‘new’’ ideas are only 
fossilized remains after all. 

The idea of satisfaction for sin to the offended majesty of God has 
nothing in common with the extravagant doctrine that Christ was 
literally compelled to be a bondsman in our stead, literally aceursed 
of God, and by a rigorous necessity of law made to pay the price for 
the sum of our offending. The death of Christ was a moral act of 
love which reconciled us to God; and the tragedy of Calvary was an 
effect of God’s love for man, not the cause of God’s beginning to love 
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us at a definite period of history. Catholic theology has always had 
the beautiful conception of the infinite merit of the least of Christ’s 
actions. It placed the initiative of the whole work of the Redemption 
in the free act of God conditioned only by our cooperation in the 
reception of its fruits. Yet we are constantly warned against the 
juridical, external view of salvation as if Catholic doctrine had no 
other view by which to nourish souls. Even Sabatier commits the 
strange fault of espousing the fundamentals of the Catholic view 
while apparently engaged in refuting it. 

Ritschl, Harnack, Sabatier, and rationalists generally, reduce the 
influence of Christ’s death to a subjective impression made upon the 
mind of the believer. There is no objective efficacy to it whatsoever, 
no mystery of supernatural solidarity, but only the human experience 
of a sense of fellowship with Christ. All else is pagan accretion due 
to the assimilation of foreign elements. Naturally this new line of 
attack—the attack from history—has much to do with shaping the 
author’s counter exposition. 

The expiatory character of Christ’s death is dwelt upon by the 
New Testament writers. St. Paul is emphatic on this point, develop- 
ing the objective, legal, and moral aspects of the Lord’s death with 
an insistence at times which has misled some of his critics to think 
that the Pauline conception of salvation was legalistic. Time was 
when critics discovered ‘‘thought-centers.’’ Modesty now forbids 
any such claim when there is question of so many-sided a thinker as 
St. Paul, who in common with the other New Testament writers, 
especially St. Peter and St. John, brings out into relief an essential 
relation between the death of Christ and the pardon of sins. The 
tradition of the primitive Christian community is reflected in these 
writings. It is easier to suppose St. Paul an echo of the tradition of 
the first faithful than to imagine him as creating that tradition, more 
especially as he himself says distinctly in one passage that ‘‘he re- 
ceived it.’’ It is not possible to explain away these testimonies to 
belief in the objective significance of Christ’s death. 

The author’s treatment of the Gospel data is very strong. He 
establishes the authenticity of the texts which attribute a saving influ- 
ence to the Lord’s death and shows that the relation between the 
Lord’s life and death was foreseen and foretold and not an after- 
thought in the minds of disciples looking backward. The pardon of 
sins and the messianic necessity of the Savior’s death received parallel 
development in the Gospel. These two ideas were united in the 
narrative of the Lord’s supper by Christ Himself, and although we 
cannot say that the words ‘‘ransom,’’ ‘‘sacrifice’’ indicate any of the 
special theories of expiation then in vogue, it is sufficient to know that 
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Christ preached an objective relation between his death and the remis- 
sion of sin to have the Gospel origin of the dogma of the Redemption 
assured and justified. This first part of the author’s treatment of his 
subject is an excellent piece of work and as timely as it is thorough. 

Having established the continuity between Christ’s preaching and 
the views expressed by the New Testament writers, the author in a 
detailed study of over one hundred pages reconstructs the thought of 
the Greek Fathers and shows the faultiness inherent in the methods 
of Ritschl and Sabatier who select such texts as serve the interests of 
the preconceived view which they are anxious to establish historically. 
All is not so simple as these writers would have us believe. Two lines 
of thought run parallel, and seem at times to merge, from St. Ireneus 
to St. John Damascene. The speculative view which considers salva- 
tion as a supernatural restoration of the race to a divine and immortal 
life is developed side by side with the realistic view which regards 
salvation rather as the expiation of our sins by the death of Christ. 
Neither view is absorbed by the other, and the rationalistie attempt 
to reduce the realistic theory of salvation to insignificance is seen to 
be not history, but the prejudice of system-building. 

The author then turns his attention to the Latin Fathers, and 
destroys the favorite antitheses drawn between them and the Greeks 
by such lovers of contrast as Harnack and Ritschl. The opposition 
between Latin and Greek theology is thus historically discredited, 
Latin thought is restored to its original complexity, and rescued from 
the simple formulas into which rationalist historians attempt to con- 
dense it. The result is, due allowance being made for the genius of 
race, that no hard and fast line can be drawn between Latin and 
Greek conceptions of the nature of salvation. The realistic view is 
common to both, is preferred by the Latins, and is fully analyzed by 
neither, but rather incidentally treated for the most part and descrip- 
tively portrayed. 

The Middle Ages elaborated a philosophy of the Redemption. St. 
Anselm’s ‘‘Cur Deus Homo’’ with its theory of satisfaction was epoch- 
making. Its dialectical rigor was somewhat softened by the ‘‘Medi- 
tations’’ in which St. Anselm escaped from the meshes of his own dia- 
lectic, and let the moral conscience have its say. Catholic, and not 
Germanic in origin, as so many claim who do not take into account 
the difference between origination and systematic development, the 
Anselmie theory of Satisfaction has been made the target for much 
hostile criticism, all because, in the last analysis, it gave too great a 
prominence altogether to secondary ideas, and made the juristic concep- 
tion of salvation central. Abelard’s rejection of the realistic view of 
redemption only served to have the traditional doctrine more forcibly 
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reéxpressed. In fact, by an immanent logie Christian faith was 
exploring its own foundations and tending more and more to secure 
accurate expression. St. Thomas with clear insight relegated the 
idea of substitution to a secondary place in the conception of the 
Redemption and located the essence of the latter in a sublime act of 
obedience and love. Around this moral center the rich material of 
tradition was regrouped and the idea of satisfaction, new in name 
but old in reality, became the accepted formula. 

The question of the ‘‘Ransom from Satan’’ is gone into by the 
author at great length under its juridical, political, and poetical 
forms. The idea had a long life in Christian thought and only the 
theological criticism of the Middle Ages succeeded in dislodging it 
from its position of prominence and finally in destroying it altogether. 
It was never an exclusive view with any of the fathers, and in this 
salient fact lies the answer to the rationalist critics who endeavor to 
make of it a convenient resumé of patristic thought. History cannot 
be so simplified. 

Several points strike the judicious reader as he lays down this 
capital volume. The author is not one of those who cites a few texts 
from here and there to prove unanimity, a method of procedure which 
invites an opponent to hunt for the contrary material. He does not 
‘*select’’ his material according to any preconception of his own, but 
exposes the thought of the Fathers in all its complexity and apparent 
variance. As a result, he crushes his adversaries by showing what 
poor reapers they are in the field of history, and at the same time 
demonstrates the permanence and identity of one fundamental idea 
touching the salutary character and efficacy of Christ’s death from 
the very days of the Lord’s preaching to the Middle Ages. Instead 
of looking for antitheses and creating artificial opposition between the 
different phases of theological thought, he studies the main current 
from the first summary ideas of ransom and sacrifice to those of penal 
substitution and satisfaction. The latter term, despite its brusque 
appearance, furnished to the dogma of the Redemption its scientific 
formula. 

We are accustomed to the notion that dogmas develop under the 
influence of contradiction, opposition, and external influence. The 
interesting fact about the dogma of the Redemption is that heresy did 
not play its accustomed part in maturing the expression of dogma. 
By an inner logic of its own Christian thought aecomplished its own 
development in this instance, perhaps the only instance in which 
neither opposition nor formal definition shaped the course of thought. 

The author is to be congratulated on his labors. It is sufficient 
praise to say that he has given us a volume in which to find solid 
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answers to the accusations of Ritschl, Harnack, and Sabatier made in 
the name of history and in the name of history denied by our author. 
But this is negative and polemical. What is much better, he has 
shown us how to study and defend our faith with the newer methods 
of the day. In methods, at least there is no special virtue in being 


an antiquarian. Epmunp T. SHANAHAN. 

La Metaphysique des Causes d’aprés Saint Thomas et Albert le 
Grand. Theodore de Regnon, 8.J. Deuxiéme edition avec une pre- 
face de M. Gaston Sortais. Retaux: Paris, 1906. Pp. xix + 663. 


Those of our readers who are acquainted with the first edition of 
this thorough piece of work will gladly welcome the second. Father 
de Regnon taught the physical sciences for years in the Ecole Poly- 
technique of Paris, and when he turned metaphysician it was to make 
use of the fruits of his previous studies ripened by meditation and 
reflection, not to dictate terms to science. In the present volume, as 
well as in those on the Trinity and on the Molinist controversy he 
employs a wealth of imagery and illustration drawn from the natural 
sciences, which gives a color to his presentation rarely met with in 
writers on such abstruse topics. History, philosophy, the facts of 
familiar experience are all laid under contribution. The result is 
a charming, suggestive, concrete style which makes it pleasant as well 
as profitable for the student to follow a master who does not forget 
to point out the beautiful while ostensibly engaged in laying bare 
the true. 

The purpose of the volume is to prepare the student to under- 
stand and appreciate the Theodicy of Saint Thomas. This purpose 
is admirably fulfilled. The relations of science to metaphysics, the 
nature and interplay of the four causes, the meaning of the scholastic 
principles and axioms, are explained in a concrete, living way that 
is so original as to be rare. The physicist constantly crops out in the 
metaphysician, and comes to the latter’s aid. The result is a con- 
tinuity of thought, and even of expression, between the two which 
is a picture of the author’s own subjective experience as student and 
teacher. 

It would be invidious to single out one topic as better treated than 
another. Suffice it to say that the student who reads this volume will 
have far more concrete notions of ‘‘actus,’’ ‘‘potentia,’’ ‘‘ perfectio,’’ 
“‘motio,’’ ‘‘mutatio’’ and the whole galaxy of scholastic phrases than 
he could possibly acquire in the drily written manuals on these sub- 
jects. 

A charming introduction from the pen of M. Gaston Sortais affords 
a glimpse into the character and career of Father de Regnon, and 
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mentions a cloud of witnesses all freely testifying to the influence 
which the author’s teaching and writing exerted upon them. Those 
who read this volume, or any of the others from De Regnon’s facile 
pen, will add like testimony. Epmunp T. SHANAHAN. 


Nouvelle Théologie Dogmatique. IX—Fins Derniéres. R. P. 
Jules Souben. Beauchesne: Paris, 1906. Pp. 96. 


Other volumes of this series have already been reviewed in these 
columns. The volume to hand contains an exposition of ‘‘The Last 
Things.’’ The author’s treatment of his subject is the same as the 
preceding volumes, familiar, easy, and positive. He has endeavored 
to avoid the beaten paths followed by the usual manuals, and to adopt 
a modern method of exposition. He exposes the traditional views, 
criticizes the ‘‘new thought,’’ and suggests when he does not develop, 
problems. The style is clear, flowing, full of interesting historical 
material, and accessible to the general reader unskilled in the tech- 
nicalities of scholastic speech. Epmunp T. SHANAHAN. 


Students will find a Very clear and orderly presentation of Catho- 
lie doctrine in the theological tracts of Professor Van Noort, pub- 
lished by Van Langenhuysen, Amsterdam. These include: Tractatus 
de Vera Religione, De Ecclesia, De Deo Creatore, De Deo Redemptore, 
De Sacramentis. These tracts were written for seminary students, 
and follow in the main the propositional or thesis form of presenta- 
tion. Account is taken of modern critical views, an alphabetical 
index accompanies each volume, and bibliographical references are 
abundant. Heavy black and italicized type serve to fix the essential 
points in the memory. The volumes are written for beginners, who 
will not fail to profit by the clear-cut definitions and plain treatment 
of the traditional theological views. 

Westminister Lectures (Second series). Edited by the Rev. 

Francis Aveling, D.D. London: Sands and Co., 1906. 


Science and Faith. By Rev. Francis Aveling, D.D. Pp. 63. 
Miracles. By Gideon W. B. Marsh. Pp. 71. 

The Divinity of Christ. By Rev. Joseph Rickaby, S.J. Pp. 39. 
The Higher Criticism. By Rev. William Barry, D.D. Pp. 59. 


Evil: Its Nature and Cause. By Rev. A. B. Sharpe, M.A. 
Pp. 70. 


The Secret of the Cell. By B.C. A. Windle, M.D. Pp. 51. 


This second series is a worthy continuation of the first. There 
will be found in it the same exactness of doctrine, the same clearness 
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of exposition, with special emphasis placed upon the positive and 
constructive elements without, however, neglecting the objections, and 
the same care taken to adapt this exposition to the requirements of 
the modern mind. 

In ‘‘Seience and Faith’’ Dr. Aveling after exposing the nature 
and method of faith and science, shows how science can never come 
into contact with true faith, and that the would-be contradictions are 
put forth in the name of pseudo-scientifie theories, ‘‘which if they 
were true would reduce every possibility of a rational faith to an 
absurdity.’’ This lecture, like Dr. Aveling’s former ones, is con- 
spicuous for its logical and clear presentation. We do not think, 
however, that this lecture corresponds exactly to its title. It proves 
directly and conclusively the legitimacy of philosophy and meta- 
physics rather than the legitimacy of faith. Though effective against 
positivism, it does not destroy the fundamental arguments of ration- 
alism. But perhaps Dr. Aveling has thus limited his theme purposely, 
leaving to the following lectures the task of prolonging and concluding 
his well-begun argumentation. 

The lecture on ‘‘Miracles’’ by Gideon W. B. Marsh is excellent. 
We approve the author when he maintains that a miracle does not 
violate or suspend the forces of nature—an assertion which has been 
and is the occasion of much objection against the doctrine of miracles 
—but transcends the forces of nature. His discussion of the objec- 
tions of Hume is also very remarkable. 

Fr. Rickaby in his lecture on the ‘‘Divinity of Christ’’ explains 
the testimony of the Synopties in favor of the divinity of Our Lord. 
It was not his intention to enter into the details of scientific criticism 
concerning the Gospels. Within the limits set, his lecture is clear, 
strong and convincing. 

To those who have read the ‘‘Tradition of Scripture’’ the lecture 
of Dr. W. Barry on ‘‘ Higher Criticism’’ will not teach anything new. 
But they will admire the power of synthesis which has enabled the 
author to summarize, in a brilliant and solid, simple and instructive 
manner, the nature, conditions, principles and results of higher 
criticism. 

Rev. A. B. Sharpe has treated of ‘‘Evil: Its Nature and Cause’’ 
according to the scholastic method with a modern mind. This ac- 
counts for the clearness and interest of the lecture. The definition 
of evil and its various kinds, the problem of evil and the Providence 
of God, and the objections to the Catholic doctrine are exposed in a 
very precise way. We shall not reproach the author with not having 
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solved all the difficulties in such a difficult problem. It seems to us, 
however, that in the solution of the problem he has not kept a suffi- 
cient account of the future life. Is not the immortality of the soul 
the supreme justification of God’s Providence? 

In ‘‘The Secret of the Cell,’’ B. C. A. Windle studying the phe- 
nomena of the activity of the cell shows the insufficiency of all purely 
physico-chemical theories to explain those phenomena, and the neces- 
sity of a vital principle superior to all chemical forces. We do not 
hesitate to say that this lecture is very remarkable in both the scien- 
tifie exposition of the facts and their philosophical interpretation. 

We can never have too much praise for such a collection as that 
of the Westminster Lectures. We only regret that the editor does 
not enlarge his program so that he might give us more volumes each 
year. Then might we have in English a series corresponding to the 
French collection, ‘‘Science et Religion,’’ which would be of immense 


profit to all. G. M. Sauvaaeg, C.S.C. 


Considerations sur l’Etat Present de Il’Eglise de France par Mer. 
Latty, Evéque de Chalons. Paris: Poussielgue, 1906. Pp. 109. 


Reealling an anonymous pamphlet edited fifteen years ago under 
the title, ‘‘Le Clergé francais en 1890’’ of which he himself is prob- 
ably the author, Mgr. Latty summarizes the chief points there con- 
tained. In this pamphlet the author remarked first that between the 
public life of France and the French clergy there were very few rela- 
tions. He pointed out that, in spite of its culture and discipline, the 
clergy of France had neither science enough nor virtue enough. The 
lack of science he attributed to the bad organization of studies, and 
the insufficiency of virtue to the insufficiency of science. Seeking the 
fundamentals of the situation, the author assigned as cause the weak- 
ness of the exterior organization of the French clergy, a weakness due, 
in his mind, to the regimen imposed upon the Church in France by 
the Concordat, making the clergy a part of the state-machine and so 
disturbing its autonomy, straining its action, and finally preventing 
the existence of a clergy, an episcopate or a Church of France. 

And Mer. Latty writing a sequel to this pamphlet gives a history 
of the attempts at reformation, all of which have failed. These were 
the ecclesiastical congresses of Rheims and Bourges, meetings without 
authority, suspected by many at the time and now only historical ; the 
study of social questions by some members of the clergy, but the 
‘“abbés démocrates’’ from the same lack of authority could not coordi- 
nate their efforts, and they, moreover, fell into the pitfall of Ameri- 
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canism. The Catholic universities have excellent professors, but there 
is not life enough in them and they are not sufficiently adapted 
to the intellectual and moral needs of the times. There were serious 
improvements in the seminary courses, but they were at the same time 
exposed to the danger of hypercriticism. And thus none of the at- 
tempts has succeeded, not indeed from any lack of energy in their 
prosecution, but from a want of concert, of esprit de corps, of organi- 
zation in the clergy. Now there is no doubt, says Mgr. Latty, that this 
defect in organization is due to conditions created and imposed by the 
Coneordat and Organie Articles. In spite of its injustice, the Law 
of Separation seems then a means to liberty. Separated from the 
state, the Church of France will be directly united with the Sovereign 
Pontiff, the priests with the bishops, the faithful with the priests, and 
thus, instead of reaching the people through the State, the Church 
will be in immediate connection with them. Now is the time for the 
Church of France to reconstitute, reorganize itself, and live. 

It cannot be denied that this pamphlet is actual, or that there is 
in it a clear view and a courageous declaration of some of the funda- 
mental causes of the present situation of the Church in France. The 
hostile influence of Freemasonry and of the public powers has indeed 
helped in bringing about that situation, yet it must be said that it is 
only a partial cause, and when we come to explain this cause itself we 
must ask, what has created or permitted its influence? It seems that 
the clergy has for a long time lived outside, I do not say of the polit- 
ical, but of the public life of France, and that it has on important 
questions opposed the legitimate aspirations of the people, and by 
a spirit of exaggerated conservatism and attachment to venerable and 
glorious, but outworn, institutions has put itself in opposition to the 
ideas and aspirations of the nation. 

It would be interesting, were this the place, to show that at no 
time has this spirit of exaggerated conservatism been so dangerous as 
in the nineteenth century in France, when there was a decided evolu- 
tion in both the social and the political ideas of the French people. 

Just what has been the part of the Concordat in the situation of 
the French clergy is difficult to determine. But it is certain that 
the great majority of the bishops and priests are aware of the reli- 
gious, social and intellectual needs of the hour, and it seems that they 
will be in a better position to meet them after the Separation than they 
have been heretofore. The organization which has been needed for so 
many years will be made possible by the fact that the bishops will now 
be able to assemble. 
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To those who consider these circumstances and know of the intelli- 
gence and abnegation of the French clergy and the spirit of sacrifice 
of the French Catholic people, the future, despite the dark prospect 
of the present, with its unavoidable difficulties must appear bright 


and full of hope. G. M. Savuvaag, C.8.C. 
Les Objections Contemporaines Contre l’Eglise (2° Serie). Par 
Mer. Gibier Evéque de Versailles. Paris: Lethielleux. Pp. 575. 

Before being called to a place in the episcopacy, the Abbé Gibier 
was pastor of St. Paterne’s church at Orléans. He had made this 
parish a model, with its schools, patronages and various associations. 
He had instituted for the Sunday a special mass for men. It was at 
this mass, that for several years he gave numerous lectures on the con- 
stitution of the Church, her struggles and her benefits. It was this 
work of intelligent and courageous zeal which recommended him to the 
choice of Pius X, and merited for him the honor of becoming the first 
bishop directly nominated by the Pope under the régime of Separa- 
tion. 

The present volume deals with the objections made against the 
Church. It studies what the adversaries of the Church call her de- 
fects, weaknesses, obscurantism, disorders, cruelties, her wealth, and 
the alleged superiority of the Protestant over the Catholic nations. 
It does not pretend to be a work of historical criticism. There 
will be found in it, however, a broad and serious knowledge of his- 
torical questions. It is not a book of scientific erudition, though it 
possesses all desirable exactness, and this exactness is at the service of 
a vigorous common sense which knows admirably how to put a ques- 
tion in its true light and to the true point. In this way the difficulty 
is settled, because most of the objections made against the Church 
consist in a false or incomplete view of events. This is the great 
merit of the book, and this merit makes it very practical. And we 
may add the observation that the book is full of facts and reflections 
which are set down in a manner suited to give them their full mean- 


ing and value. G. M. Sauvage, C.S.C. 


What Need is There of Religion: a plain statement of the reasons 
for religion and its practice. By Rev. Bernard J. Otten, S.J., 
Professor of Philosophy in St. Louis University. St. Louis, Mo.: 
B. Herder, 1906. 


We commend this pamphlet for its precision and clearness. 
Having described man as a microcosm, Fr. Otten then proves him to 
be a creature. Being a creature, man is in absolute dependence on 
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the Creator, and must, therefore, be essentially religious, religion con- 
sisting in the free and practical acknowledgment of man’s dependence 
on God. The laws of divine worship and the laws of morality are 
equally elements of religion; without religion there is no morality. 

The problem, as is easily seen, is treated especially from a meta- 
physical point of view. In principle, as well as in method, the author 
is thoroughly scholastic. This is the secret of the precision which is 
remarked throughout the booklet. Yet we believe that his treatment 
would have been more effective if besides, and in connection with, the 
metaphysical arguments which are fundamental, the author had given 
more place to psychological and moral considerations. 


G. M. Sauvage, C.S.C. 


Larger Catechism: Part second of the abridgment of Christian 
Doctrine intended for higher classes, and prescribed by His Holi- 
ness Pius X for all the dioceses of the province of Rome. Trans- 
lated by the Rt. Rev. Thomas Sebastian Byrne, D.D., Bishop of 
Nashville. 


This catechism includes: (1) the catechism properly called divided 
into five parts: The Symbol of the Apostles, Prayer, the Command- 
ments of God and the Commandments of the Church, the Sacraments, 
the principal Virtues, and other things necessary for the Christian to 
know; (2) instructions on the feasts of Our Lord, of the Blessed 
Virgin and of the Saints; (3) a short story of Religion, and (4) some 
prayers and practical instructions on the several acts of Christian 
piety. 

We remark with special pleasure that there is given in this cate- 
chism some elementary teaching of Liturgy, which will enable Chris- 
tian people to follow the feasts and ceremonies of the Church and to 
understand the teaching which it is their purpose to impart. 
L’Argentine au XX° Siécle. Par Albert B. Martinez et Maurice 

Lewandowski, avec une introduction par Charles Pellegrini, Ancien 

President de la Republique Argentine. Paris: Armand Colin, 

1906. 12°, pp. xxi + 432. 


At a moment when everything seems to indicate a new period in 
the life of the South American republics, it is interesting, and to an 
extent necessary, to study the political and economic situation in those 
states. In their book Messrs. Martinez and Lewandowski give a very 
complete view of the economical life of the Argentine Republic, of its 
organization, resources, and recent progress from the economical, com- 
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mercial, industrial and financial points of view. To have an idea of 
this progress it will be sufficient to remark that the total value of 
exports in live stock has increased from 60,000,000 piasters in 1900 
to 185,000,000 in 1905, and from 73,000,000 to 150,000,000 in agricul- 
tural produets. There is there a vast field open to colonization and 
immigration, so much encouraged by the Republic at the very moment 
the United States is ready to make it more difficult. The book says 
nothing of the religious or political elements in the Argentine Re- 
public, but is written from a purely economical point of view; within 
these limits, however, it furnishes a very precise idea of the actual 
situation and a very hopeful picture of the future of Argentina. 


Mrs. Fitzherbert and George IV. by W. H. Wilkins (illustrated). 

New York: Longmans, 1905. 8°, pp. 461. 

Mr. Pierce Egan, the elder, in his once well-known ‘‘Life in Lon- 
don,’’ hails ‘‘his excellent majesty, George IV’’ as ‘‘the accomplished 
gentleman, the profound and elegant scholar and the liberal and 
enlightened prince.’’ These epithets in the dedication of a book 
devoted to sports of an unquestionable nature represented only the 
point of view of a small coterie of Londoners, and this voluminous 
book shows it almost too much in detail. That George IV was badly 
educated is evident enough, that he was hated by his father, always 
half mad, and taught to lie by a mother, who was as stupid as she 
was, in a narrow way, very unscrupulous, and that he fell into the 
hands of an evil group in an evil time, are no excuses for the cowardly 
part he played in his relations with Mrs. Fitzherbert. He had per- 
ception enough to know that she was a high-principled and pure 
woman ; he knew, too, that, when he attempted to gain her by a mock 
marriage, he was about to ruin the creature whom he pretended to 
love and respect. Mrs. Fitzherbert was a Catholic, allied to all that 
great family of English ‘‘cousins’’ which ineludes the Howards and 
the Welds. Her reputation was, even in the most corrupt of societies, 
admitted by the roués of the coffee houses to be unimpeachable. She 
was beautiful, free—a rich widow—and young. In November, 1784 
—she was born in 1756—the Prince of Wales had so persecuted her 
with his attentions that she resolved to leave London. The Prince 
sent for her. If she would not marry him, he would kill himself! 
Mrs. Fitzherbert agreed to go to Carlton House, but she insisted on the 
presence of the Duchess of Devonshire. The four friends of the 
Prince who accompanied the ladies were Lord Ouslow, Lord South- 
ampton, Mr. Edward Bouverie, and Keats, the surgeon. These men 
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did not approve of a secret marriage. Under the Act of Parliament 
recently passed, through the efforts of George III, the aiders and 
abettors of a marriage of a member of the royal house and a Roman 
Catholic were liable to severe penalties. They wanted to deceive the 
lady and leave the Prince free. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert was shown the Prince ‘‘covered with blood and 
with some brandy and water near his bedside.’’ The blood horrified 
her, and the brandy and water,—according to her own statement,— 
emphasized her conviction of the sincerity of the Prince. The 
frightened lady promised to become his wife. A ring borrowed from 
the Duchess of Devonshire was put by him upon her finger, a deposi- 
tion, signed by the witnesses, made, and Mrs. Fitzherbert was allowed 
to depart. The next morning she left England, protesting against 
the conduct of the Prince’s friends. But the Prince persisted. He 
gave her no peace, and it is evident that her heart was with him, 
though her common sense, her principles, and every dictate of wisdom 
were against him. 

In 1785 the Reverend Robert Burt, a young clergyman of the 
Church of England, consented to perform the ceremony of marriage 
for the Prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert. He was promised ‘‘£500 paid 
down and future preferment,’’ and the marriage took place in Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s house, in London. ‘‘When the service was concluded, 
the Prince of Wales wrote out a certificate of marriage with his own 
hand and signed it,’’ writes Mr. Wilkins. Mrs. Fitzherbert also 
signed it, and the two witnesses added their names—John Smythe 
and Henry Enington. This certificate (her marriage lines), was 
given into the keeping of Mrs. Fitzherbert. Many years later the 
witnesses’ signatures were cut out of the certificate in a moment of 
panic, at their earnest request, by Mrs. Fitzherbert herself, with her 
own scissors, to save them from the peril of the law. ‘‘This document 
was placed, with others corroborating it and proving her marriage 
without a doubt, in Messrs. Coutt’s bank. From 1833 until the 
other day, when King Edward allowed Mr. Wilkins to use them, 
they were kept in secret. The old Catholic families of England,—the 
great families of ‘‘cousins,’’—felt that the truth about her relations 
with the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV, should be revealed, 
to save the honor of their relative. The documents are all before us, 
and the only mystery in the case now is why such a pure-minded, 
unselfish and high-principled woman should have married an emo- 
tional, self-indulgent, utterly selfish and extremely sensual cad. That 
he had certain amiable qualities, and that she, of a Tory family, was 
brought up to believe in the divine right of kings are the only reasons 
one, at this distance, can find in her conduct. 


‘ 
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The marriage brought only sorrow and mortification to Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert. Fox, deceived by the Prince, denied it publicly. Later, 
he married the Princess Caroline of Brunswick. ‘‘It’s no use, 
Moira,’’ he said to Lord Moira, on his way to the wedding, ‘‘I shall 
never love any woman but Fitzherbert.’’ On the day before this 
marriage, he had galloped past Mrs. Fitzherbert’s house; she, of 
course, made no sign. When she—his wife validly, if not according 
to the laws of England—heard of the ceremony at the Chapel Royal, 
she fainted. The disgraceful sequel to the marriage of the Princess 
Caroline is a part of history ; she seemed to have had no illusions about 
the Prince. In 1796 he separated from her, and made every effort 
to renew relations with Mrs. Fitzherbert, who knew that she was the 
true wife of the Prince. She laid the case, through Father Nassau, 
before the Roman tribunal. A brief was the result. ‘‘This docu- 
ment,’’ says Mr. Wilkins, ‘‘declared that the Supreme Pontiff had 
considered the case of Maria Fitzherbert. He pronounced her to be 
the wife of the Prince of Wales according to the law of the Church; 
she was, therefore, free to rejoin her husband if he was truly penitent 
of his sins and sincere in his promises of amendment.’’ The Prince 
was only too glad that Mrs. Fitzherbert’s scruples were destroyed, and 
one of the ironies of this ironical time was the attitude of a probable 
King of Protestant England taking advantage of a Papal brief, and 
grateful that it had been obtained! At the age of fifty-five, she found 
that she could no longer endure the vagaries of the Prince, a final 
separation took place, and she had no place in the meritricious splen- 
dors of the Regeney. King George IV made himself infamous in his 
attempts to get rid of Queen Caroline who, in spite of her Lutheran 
casuistry, always declared that Mrs. Fitzherbert was his true wife. 
Notwithstanding her equivocal position, Mrs. Fitzherbert always 
retained the respect of English society,—a respect which she deserved 
and which this volume, which was hardly needed to clear her honor, 
intensifies. It is probable that Mrs. Fitzherbert stipulated for the 
presence of a clergyman of the Church of England at her marriage 
because, until the second Relief Act of 1791, even the marriage of 
Catholics had to be celebrated in the presence of a clergyman of the 
Established Church to be legally binding. It would have been a very 
serious offence for a priest to have been present, and the consequences 
to the Prince would have been even more serious. That the Prince 
acted as he did showed that he regarded the marriage as entirely 
valid,—an opinion from which he never seems to have departed. 


MaAvrIcE FRANCIS EGAN. 
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Praelectiones de Judiciis Ecclesiasticis, in Scholis Pont. Sem. 
Rom. habitae a Michaele Lega. Volumen I. LEditio altera auctior 
et emendatior. Rome: Desclée, 1905. Pp. 135. 


Institutiones Juris Publici Ecclesiastici, by Felix Cardinalis Ca- 
vagris. Editio quarta accuratior. Rome: Desclée, Lefebvre et 
Cie, 1906. 3 vols. Pp. xx + 496, 426, 320. 


Fontes Juris Canonici Selecti . . . Collegit Prof. Dr. Andreas Ga- 
lante. Innsbruck: Libraria Academica Wagneriana, 1906. Pp. 
677. 


The Law of the Church. A Cyclopedia of Canon Law for Eng- 
lish-speaking Countries. By Ethelred Taunton. St. Louis: Her- 
der, 1906. Pp. 652. 


1, Those who are acquainted with canonical literature know that 
Monsignor Lega’s exhaustive work on ecclesiastical trials is the most 
modern and most complete treatment of the subject that we have, 
and that it is indispensable for all those who have to do in any way 
with matters of contentious jurisdiction. This second and improved 
edition is sure to receive a cordial welcome. 

The first volume is a thorough discussion of the law relating to 
civil processes, containing, however, much that is applicable in crim- 
inal trials. The method followed is one that might with advantage 
be adhered to in all legal treatises,—not only is there a richness of 
positive doctrine, but (and this is the most valuable characteristic of 
the work before us) the student is made familiar with legal principles 
and the manner of applying them, and learns that the most important 
part of a canonist’s equipment is the sensus juridicus or legal discre- 
tion without which mere knowledge of the law is of little value. 

The success which attended the original publication of Monsignor 
Lega’s work a few years ago, and the early call for a second edition, 
are conclusive evidence of its value. The new edition of the other 
volumes will appear shortly. 

2. Any word of eulogy would be superfluous concerning this work, 
which has, since the date of its first publication, held the highest rank 
in the department with which it deals. The fourth edition differs 
but in few particulars from its predecessors, and this means that the 
reader will find here an authoritative and complete treatment of all 
questions touching the public law of the Church. 

The most notable change in this new edition is the insertion in the 
second volume of a very interesting discussion of the relations between 
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Church and State in France from the Napoleonic Coneordat down to 
the recent Separation Law. 

3. At first glance it might seem that nothing would be easier than 
to collect in one volume a number of documents bearing upon some 
department of science. But in reality such a work, when its purpose 
is to afford help and service to students, is one that calls for no small 
amount of scholarship and critical ability. Especially is there re- 
quired a high degree of learning and judgment when, as in the ease 
of the present work, the compiler is obliged to compress within the 
narrow limits of one volume the important documents of nineteen 
centuries. It is, then, no slight tribute to the ability of the distin- 
guished Innspruck professor to say that his work is both valuable and 
interesting, and that it evidences an unusual acquaintance with the 
sources of canon law and with the literature that has grown up around 
them. 

Some idea of the contents can be gathered from the fact that there 
the author has assembled pertinent chapters from the Fathers, from 
the Corpus Juris Canonici, from the Civil Law, from particular and 
general councils, from various penitentials, from pagan writers like 
Pliny and Tacitus, from the Liber Pontificalis and the Liber Diurnus. 
The Doctrina XII Apostolorum is given in full, as are also eight com- 
plete chapters from the Didascalia. We also find the famous Pax 
Wormatiensis, the Pactum Venetum and other eoncordats, and the 
interesting ‘‘Damnatio el Excommunicatio Elisabeth Reginae Angliae 
ejusque Adhaerentium.’’ Every century is represented down to the 
latest years of the pontificate of Leo XIII. Among the documents 
attributed to this Pontiff, a special local interest attaches to the nom- 
ination of Archbishop Martinelli as Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, found on page 563. 

A feature of the book which is especially commendable and which 
will enhance its value in the judgment of all students of canon law 
is the brief but well chosen bibliography which is prefixed to each title. 

4. To the dictionaries of Canon Law which we already possess 
in other languages, and which leave little to be desired in either 
accuracy or completeness, Father Taunton now adds an English dic- 
tionary. There is no doubt that his work will appeal to the large 
number of readers who are prevented by one reason or another from 
seeking information in books written in Latin or French or German. 
It must not be thought, however, that Father Taunton’s claim to a 
favorable reception rests solely on the familiar language in which he 
has chosen to write; he has put at the easy disposal of a large and 
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interested public a great deal of useful knowledge; he has given to his 
treatment of many topics a new value and color by the introduction 
of legislation peculiar to America, to England, and to English de- 
pendencies; the evidences of long and laborious research appear on 
every page; and the entire work breathes a reverence and sympathy 
for law which go far towards the success of any work on Canon Law. 
This dictionary is sure to win recognition as a serious and conscien- 
tious contribution to our English literature on the subject. 

Fully sensible as we are of the many good qualities of this work, 
we cannot avoid remarking that the careful reader will feel inclined 
more than once to wish for the early appearance of a second edition 
in which certain defects and inaccuracies which have crept into the 
first issue may be revised. Joun T. CREAGH. 


The Relation of Diplomacy to Foreign Missions, by the Hon. 
John W. Foster, Sewanee. Tennessee: The University Press, 1906. 
8°, pp. 15. 

This brochure, the author of which is our best known authority on 
American diplomacy, contains an unusual amount of interesting and 
valuable information, and might well serve as a chapter in a work on 
the relations of Church and State in the United States. 

The missionary, who is perhaps most frequently thought of as a 
‘ause of international contention, has really played a most helpful 
part in diplomatic affairs in the East. He has often been the prin- 
cipal agent in the negotiation of treaties and an indispensable assistant 
in securing the suecess of embassies; he has frequently been attached 
to legations in the capacity of interpreter or even of secretary ; and in 
one case a Protestant missionary served as minister of the United 
States to China. 

In the negotiations which resulted in the first treaty ever made 
with China by a Christian nation—by Russia in 1689—the Catholic 
missionaries were essential participants both as interpreters and as 
advisers. All through the eighteenth century, in fact, Catholic priests 
were indispensable members of every diplomatic mission that visited 
Pekin, and it is interesting to learn that when the famous Lord 
Macartney embassy was sent to China in 1792 to open political rela- 
tions with the Emperor, it was necessary to seek interpreters in the 
seminary at Naples. In later times Protestant missionaries have been 
employed in the service of England, Germany and the United States. 
Our government, in particular, has been under repeated obligations to 
representatives of the American Board of Foreign Missions. In 1844, 
for example, Dr. Parker and Dr. Bridgeman were made secretaries of 
32cuB 
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the embassy of the Honorable Caleb Cushing, and the success of his 
mission was due in large measure to their acquaintance with Chinese 
language and character. It was Dr. Parker who acted as Minister 
to China from 1844 to 1857. In 1858 the American minister reported 
to his government that but for the aid of the Reverend Dr. Williams 
he could not have advanced a step in the discharge of his duties. 

It is not surprising that the United States and European nations, 
mindful of these services, should have been solicitous to secure the 
fullest freedom and protection for missionaries and their converts, and 
that this solicitude should have found expression in international 
agreements. Some of the results of governmental activity in behalf 
of missionaries have been rather curious. For instance, the zeal of 
the French government for Catholic missionaries in the Turkish Em- 
pire has resulted in a generous concession of privileges which have 
all been communicated to Protestant missionaries under the ‘‘ favored 
nation’’ clause. Again, in the fourteenth article of the treaty of 1903 
between the United States and China it is provided that ‘‘the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion as professed by the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic religions are recognized as teaching men to do good 
and to do to others as they would have others do to them’’; the pro- 
fession and teaching of these religions are secured against annoyance 
and persecution; and Catholic and Protestant converts (even Chinese 
subjects) are exempted from taxes and contributions for the support 
of religious customs and practices contrary to their faith. 

The significance of the matters touched by Mr. Foster in this 
brochure is evident. Here is a phase of our constitutional law which 
deserves more consideration than has yet been given it by any writer 
on the relations of Church and State in the United States. It reveals 
the civil authority, not indifferent to religious interests, but concern- 
ing itself professedly with the defence of Christianity, and even will- 
ing to manifest this concern not only in behalf of its own citizens, but 
also of those subjects of the Chinese Empire who have affiliated them- 
selves with the Catholic Church or with Protestantism. 


JOHN T. CREAGH. 


Views of Dante. By E. R. Rivard, C.S.V. Chicago: The Henne- 

berry Co., 1904. 8°, pp. 205. 

Fr. Rivard’s chapters on the study of Dante betray a scientific 
acquaintance with the text of the great poet, the labors of his best 
commentators, and the extensive and valuable literature which has 
sprung up about the Divina Commedia in the last fifty years. His 
book is well worthy of a place in the catalogue of special reading 
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that ought to be provided for all students of the development of 
modern literature. It is an earnest and scholarly production, sin- 
eerely Catholic in tone and expression. An introduction by Bishop 
Spalding lends the work a more than ordinary interest. It would be 
well if the substance of the teaching confided to these pages were 
mastered by the graduating class in each of our academies and col- 
leges. One could thus be certain that they would carry with them 
into the gross hard world of our day some living sparks of high re- 
ligious idealism, something of that ‘‘passion for the spiritual beauty 
and loveliness of unseen worlds so poetically sung of by the poet- 
prophet of the Ages of Faith,’’ to quote the words of our author. 
This work has a practical utility in the pages of ‘‘suggestions for 
study’’ that have been added at the end; the subjects seem well- 
chosen and are exhibited with clearness and brevity. In another 
edition there ought to be added an index, that indispensable element 
of any book destined for constant and serious service. Possibly, 
too, a more extensive bibliography, classified, and with a brief word 
or two of explanation for each important work, would aid notably 
the good cause of the popularization of Dante in those circles that 
are specially called to some knowledge of him, but that too often rank 
him with ‘‘old, forgotten, far-off deeds and things of long ago.’’ Why 
is there not a vigorous Dante Society among American Catholics, with 
its suitable journal, and its publications, learned and popular? The 
priest-graduates of the American College at Rome, that now counts 
yearly a hundred students, could of themselves furnish a band of 
capable and enthusiastic pioneers. Add to this that they are usually 
men of excellent philosophical and theological training, with memory 
and imagination fed by foreign travel and larger social intercourse, 
intimately acquainted with the lives and manners of the people of 
Dante, lives and manners that have suffered but little substantial 
change from the day when the grim old Ghibelline cast a last look on 
his ‘‘bel San Giovanni,’’ and went forth on those wanderings whence 
were to issue the hundred divine chants that embody, as no other work, 


the history, philosophy, art and religion of the world’s most historic 
and influential race. 




























THomMaAsS J. SHAHAN, 







The Writings of Saint Francis of Assisi, newly translated into 
English with an introduction and notes. By Father Paschal 
Robinson, of the Order of the Friars Minor. Philadelphia: The 
Dolphin Press, 1906. 12°. Pp. xxxii + 208. 


At the sight of the critical editions of St. Francis’s writings which 
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have appeared within the last two years, the first impression is likely 
to be one of regret. Little has been added to the traditional edition 
of the works of the Saint, and much has been taken out. We know 
from the first legends and annals of the Order that St. Francis wrote 
a great deal, but much of this has not come down to us. Among the 
lost writings of St. Francis, Father Paschal mentions in his Appendix: 
the primitive rule of the Friars, of which that known as the ‘‘ First 
Rule’’ is only a later development; the rule of the Poor Ladies (second 
order) ; the original rule of the Brothers and Sisters of Penance (third 
order) ; letters to Cardinal Hugolino and to the Brothers in France 
and at Bologna; hymns, canticles, ete. We may well wonder how 
such precious writings have disappeared, particularly when we think 
with what care the founder of the Franciscan order respected and 
preserved all writings of whatsoever description. He would pick up 
pieces of parchment which he found on the streets or on the roads and 
put them in a decent place (p. 82), because, he said, these fragments 
might contain the name of Our Lord, or at least the letters which form 
this Sacred Name. When he dictated letters, he would not suffer 
any syllable nor any letter to be erased, even though it might have 
appeared superfiuous or out of place (I Cel. 82). More than this, in 
the writings which we possess, we see frequent references to the care 
with which they should be preserved, copied, or even memorized by 
the brothers (pp. 63, 86, 108, 124, 129). 

Unfortunately the sons of St. Francis did not always exercise the 
same care concerning their Father’s writings; nor were they ever 
faithful to his advice. For those who know all the internal struggles 
which divided the order after the death of St. Francis, it is no sur- 
prise to hear of the disappearance of these precious documents. If 
the first lives of St. Francis were done away with because they sup- 
plied the Spirituals with an arm against the Mitigants, we need not 
wonder that the latter also tried to keep out of sight writings which 
contained their own condemnation. It is true the tenor of the decree 
of the chapter of 1266 mentioned only the legends of St. Francis, but 
we know positively from the authority of Ubertino da Casale that 
‘‘serious attempts were made in certain quarters toward the close of 
the thirteenth century to suppress altogether part of the Saint’s 
writings,’’ in which his intention regarding the observance of the 
rule was too clearly expressed (p. 179). 

Wadding, the Irish Franciscan annalist, was the first who at- 
tempted to collect the works of St. Francis for publication (Anvers, 
1623). Great credit is due to him for the edition which, until two 
years ago, has served as the basis for all the subsequent editions of 
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St. Francis’s works. In faet, these have been merely translations or 
copies of Wadding’s great work. His edition contains most of the 
matter included in Father Paschal’s book, and a great deal besides 
which has since been recognized as spurious, or which at least offers 
doubts as to its authenticity. For instance Wadding put among St. 
Francis’s authentie works the rule of the religious of St. Clare which, 
in that form, dates from 1253, and that of the Third Order from 
1283. He has also incorporated in his edition of St. Francis’s works 

| the Monastic Conferences, compiled from various sources; maxims and 

sayings of St. Francis, taken from the various legends; and the two 
beautiful poetical compositions ‘‘In foco l’amor mi mise’’ and ‘‘ Amor 


de caritate,’’ now generally attributed to Jacopone da Todi. 
| Paul Sabatier was one of the first to call attention to the neglect 


s in which St. Francis’s works has been left by his biographers, and the 
1 need of a critical edition of these works, and he himself proceeded to 
; show from a study of early manuscripts which of St. Francis’s 
1 writings must be considered as genuine. A few years after Dr. 
° Walter Goetz published in the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte (Vol. 
e XXII) and later separately, a critical examination of the contents of 


a Wadding’s edition of St. Francis’s works. 
e But it was only in 1904 that Father Leo Lemmens, president of 
y the college of St. Bonaventure at Quaracchi,—and, soon after him, 
Dr. Boehmer, professor in Bonn, published critical editions of St. 
e Francis’s writings. Though they were working independently their 
. conclusions were substantially the same. Father Lemmens left out 
4g of his edition the Canticle of the Sun which Boehmer edited. On the 
Y- other hand Boehmer regards as of doubtful origin the Paraphrase 
if of the Lord’s Prayer, which is accepted by the Quaracchi editor. It 
D- is hard to say why Boehmer considers the Paraphrase of the Lord’s 
ot Prayer as doubtful, as it is contained in as many manuscripts as the 
ah ‘‘praises’’ which they often accompany, and only once is it attributed 
ee to another than St. Francis (p. 137). But it would seem at first sight 
ut that Boehmer is right in excluding the letter ‘‘To the rulers of the 
at people’’ which is ‘‘known to us only by the testimony of the Ven. 
of Francis Gonzaga O.F.M.,’’ Minister General of the Order from 1579 
t’s to 1587 (p. 175), and the prayer ‘‘Absorbeat,’’ the authenticity of 
he which rests practically on the sole testimony of Ubertino da Casale 
(p. 145). These two writings are accepted as genuine by Father 
at- Lemmens and after him by Father Paschal. The letter ‘‘To all the 
rs, Custodes’’ published by both Father Lemmens and Dr. Boehmer, as 
wo also by Sabatier (Tractatus de Indulgentia, p. 135) and translated 


by Father Paschal (p. 127), seems to rest on rather flimsy grounds, 
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as it is contained in a single manuscript of the fourteenth century 
(p. 127) and, as Father Van Ortroy has remarked (Analecta Bollan- 
diana, Vol. XXIV, Fasc. 3), resembles very much the instruction 
**to all clerics on the reverence for the Lord’s body and on the cleanli- 
ness of the altar’’ (p. 23). 

Father Paschal has followed the Quaracchi edition in his transla- 
tion into English of St. Francis’s writings. He added to the original 
edition the Canticle of the Sun, the authenticity of which is denied 
by I. Della Giovanna, but affirmed by Sabatier and most critics. We 
find also in Father Paschal’s book more abundant critical notes and 
references, which was rather a weak feature in the Quaracchi edition, 
particularly when compared to Boehmer’s edition. An excellent in- 
troduction on the literary and historical aspects of Francis’s writings 
and a not less useful appendix on his lost, doubtful and spurious 
writings, will prove of the greatest interest to the student of Fran- 
ciscan history. 

Hence this little book will be of the greatest assistance not only to 
the pious reader who will delight in the sweet piety of the sweetest 
of all saints, but also to the lover of history and particularly to the 
biographer of St. Francis. 

It is true that these writings add to the legends little that is new, 
no new facts, no new dates; but they reveal better than facts and dates 
the personality of the Saint. This feature is the more important as, 
at times, it may be hard to discover and follow the mind of St. Francis 
in legends which were all more or less connected with the burning 
controversies raised during Francis’s very lifetime concerning his 
mind and ideal. 

It must be said, however, that the rules in the form in which we 
have them now were not exclusively the work of St. Francis. He 
himself tells us in his Testament (p. 83) that he ‘‘caused’’ the original 
rule ‘‘to be written in few words and simply.’’ We know that Cesar 
of Spires contributed quotations from the Bible and from the Fathers 
to what is now known as the First Rule. The Ministers of the Chapter 
of 1223 and the Cardinal Protector of the order had a share in the 
redaction of the Second Rule. Nor need we wonder at that. Francis 
was not an organizer and had little idea about composing the rule of 
a religious order; he thought that the Gospel was the best rule of 
conduct for men who wished to follow Our Lord. But Cardinal 
Hugolino, Elias, and other ministers saw the need of a compact or- 
ganization and consequently of a more precise rule. St. Francis 
would not hear of the rules of St. Benedict, of St. Augustine, of St. 
Bernard; yet he had to yield more than once to the necessity of cir- 
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cumstances and to the advice of men more experienced than he in the 
direction of a large body of subjects. Yet the ideas expressed in the 
rule are his, and though some details may show a more learned mind 
and a more practical hand, it represents his spirit and his ideals. 

May we venture to say however that we shall obtain a truer idea 
of St. Francis and his original spirit if we turn to those works which 
are more exclusively his, like his Testament, his letters, his prayers, 
his poetical compositions? No one can read the Testament without 
being impressed by the fact that there we have before our eyes St. 
Francis’s mind concerning the foundation of his order. In it he re- 
ealls the ideal which the Lord had revealed to him and which he and 
his first companions had professed so fervently, an ideal of poverty 
and simplicity which he was determined to carry out to the last breath 
of his life. 

His letters give us an insight into his feelings, cares and hopes, 
his sympathy for the poor, the sinners, his love for all, his anxious 
desire to bring all to God and to happiness. If he had been able, he 
would have gone to all nations of the earth and to the very thrones 
of kings to tell all of the wonderful things that God had revealed 
to him. This is well characteristic of the Middle Ages. ‘‘Then was 
the time when men believed that if they had a good idea or a deep 
feeling on any subject, the world at large had but to learn of this idea 
or feeling and it would immediately adopt it’’ (p. 96). Hence St. 
Francis’s letters ‘‘To all the faithful,’’ ‘‘To the rulers of the people.”’ 
In other letters he urges his brothers to love and revere the Blessed 
Sacrament, and to observe the rule faithfully. Sometimes his advice 
is of a more private nature and is demanded by circumstances, as in 
his letter to a certain minister or in that to Brother Leo. But what- 
ever may have been the impelling motive, each one of these letters 
reveals to us St. Francis’s conception of things, imaginative rather 
than logical, consisting, not of dry reasons and proofs, but of strong 
appeals and even threats which may appear strange coming from our 
amiable Saint, or again of pictures that strike the imagination, and 
even little dramas that represent truth in the most vivid way, as e. g. 
his description of the death of the rich man (pp. 106-108). 

In reading his prayers and his poetry we go still deeper into his 
heart and understand better what made him the popular hero of his 
time; his sweetness, tenderness, his mystic and symbolical mind, 
poetical spirit, chivalric dispositions,—traits that were all character- 
istic of the thirteenth century and made him a representative man. 
In these writings St. Francis appears to us with his troubadour char- 
acter, delighting in sweet poetry as well as in the Bible, sending out 
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his brethren not only as Apostles of the Gospel, but as Knights of the 
Round Table and Jongleurs of the Lord. Armed with the Canticle 
of the Sun, they go around singing and asking for their reward that 
their hearers may love God and do penance. There St. Francis was 
more at ease than in the making of a rule for a great organization. 
His theme was always the same: love and poverty. He had only a 
few truths to reveal to the world, but these truths he would repeat 
everywhere and in every way. If it is true that the character of a 
people is best expressed not in its history nor in its doctrinal treatises, 
but in its poetry, so perhaps St. Francis’s mind and character best 
appear in his poetry and poetical prayers. Such beautiful pages as 
the Prayer to Lady Poverty and on Perfect Joy have been left out of 
the new critical editions, but there remains enough that speaks vol- 
umes on their author. The Words of Praise, of which we possess 
the autograph, the Paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer and the Praises 
that follow, the Salutation of the Virtues and the Salutation of 
the Blessed Virgin, above all the Canticle of the Sun, written in 
the Italian of St. Francis’s time, all depict to us the inmost character- 
istics of his mind. They show us in Francis the Poet-Saint. 
Whoever reads the works of St. Francis cursorily may not appre- 
ciate these beauties. But a careful reading will not fail to reveal his 
beautiful personality which one cannot learn to know without being 


forced to wonder, to admire, and to love. 
Leo L. Dusots. 


**Sequil’’ to the Real Diary of a Real Boy: or Things whitch 
aint Finished in the First. By Henry A. Shute. Boston: The 
Everett Press, 1904. 

This book, presumably as genuine a record of boyish adventure as 
its predecessor, will not take rank with the pretentious treatises on 
the ‘‘child-mind’’ which modern pedagogical literature offers; but 
it gives a glimpse into the psychology of youth which is worthy of 
serious consideration from all who are interested in the care and 
education of boys. Its humor, which depends entirely on the differ- 
ence between the boy’s point of view and that of his elders, is a plea, 
if not for more leniency, at least for greater sympathy in dealing 
with the escapades of youth, and a proof of the necessity for pro- 
viding boys with some legitimate field for the exercise of their, super- 
abundant vitality. 





LETTER OF PIUS X TO THE FRENCH HIER- 
ARCHY ON THE LAW OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


EPISTOLA ENCYCLICA. 


SS. D. N. Pu piv. PP. X ap ARCHIEPISCOPOS EPISCOPOS UNIVERSUMQUE 


CLERUM ET POPULUM GALLIAE. 


Dilectis Filiis Nostris Francisco Mariae §.R.E. Presb. Card. 
Richard Archiepiscopo Parisiensi, Victori Luciano 8.R.E. Presb. Card. 
Lecot Archiepiscopo Burdigalensi, Petro Hectori 8.R.E. Presb. Card. 
Coullie Archiepiscopo Lugdunensi, Iosepho Guilelmo 8.R.E. Presb. 
Card. Laboure Archiepiscopo Rhedonensi, Ceterisque Venerabilibus 
Fratribus Archiepiscopis et Episcopis Atque Universo Clero et Populo 

Galliae PIUS PP. X. 

Venerabiles Fratres et dilecti Filii salutem et 

Apostolicam benedictionem. 

Vehementer Nos esse sollicitos et praecipuo quodam dolore angi, 
rerum vestrarum causa, vix attinet dicere; quando ea perlata lex est, 
quae quum pervetustam civitatis vestrae cum Apostolica Sede neces- 
situdinem violenter dirimit, tum vero indignam miserrimamque Ec- 
clesiae in Gallia conditionem importat. Gravissimum sane facinus, 
idemque, ob ea quae civili societati allaturum est aeque ac religioni 
detrimenta, omnibus bonis deplorandum. Quod tamen nemini arbi- 
tramur inopinatum accidisse, qui quidem postremis temporibus, que- 
madmodum sese adversus Eeclesiam rei publicae moderatores gererent, 
attenderit. Vobis certe nee subitum accidit nec novum, Venerabiles 
Fratres; quibus ipsis testibus, christiana instituta plagas tam multas 
tamque magnas, alias ex aliis, accepere publice. Vidistis violatam 
legibus christiani sanctitudinem ae stabilitatem coniugii; dimotam de 
scholis de valetudinariis publicis religionem ; abstractos a sacra studi- 
orum et virtutum disciplina clericos et sub arma compulsos; disiectas 
spoliatasque bonis religiosas Familias, earumque sodales ad inopiam 
plerumque redactos rerum omnium. Illa etiam decreta nostis: ut 
aboleretur consuetudo vetus vel auspicandi, propitiato Deo, legumla- 
torum ac iudicum coetus, vel ob memoriam mortis Christi lugubria 
induendi navibus; ut sacramentis in iure dicendis forma speciesque 
abrogaretur religiosae rei; ut in iudiciis, in gymnasiis, in terrestribus 
maritimisque copiis, in rebus denique omnibus ditionis publicae, ne 
quid esset aut fieret, quod significationem aliquam christianae pro- 
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fessionis daret. Iamvero ista quidem et id genus cetera, quum ab 
Ecclesia sensim rem publicam seiungerent, nihil fuisse aliud apparet, 
nisi gradus quosdam consulto iactos ad plenum discidium lege propria 
inducendum: id quod ipsi harum rerum auctores profiteri plus semel et 
prae se ferre non dubitarunt.—Huic tanto malo ut oceurreret Apo- 
stolica Sedes, quantum in se habuit facultatis, totum eo contulit. Nam 
ex una parte admonere atque hortari gubernatores Galliae non destitit, 
etiam atque etiam considerarent, hune quem instituissent discessionis 
cursum, quanta esset incommodorum consecutura moles; ex altera 
autem suae in Galliam indulgentiae benevolentiaeque singularis illus- 
tria duplicavit documenta; non absurde confisa, se ita posse, qui 
praeerant, tamquam iniecto officii gratiaeque vinculo, retinere in 
declivi, atque ab incoeptis demum abducere.—At huiusmodi studia, 
officia, conata et Decessoris et Nostra recidisse ad nihilum omnia cerni- 
mus; siquidem inimica religioni vis, quod contra iura ecatholicae gentis 
vestrae ac vota recte sentientium diu contenderat, expugnavit. Hoe 
igitur tam gravi Ecclesiae tempore, ut conscientia Nos officii sanctissimi 
iubet, Apostolicam vocem tollimus, et mentem animumque Nostrum 
vobis, Venerabiles Fratres et dilecti Filii, patefacimus: quos quidem 
universos omnes semper consuevimus peculiari quadam caritate prose- 
qui, nune vero, uti par est, eo vel amantius complectimur. 

Civitatis rationes a rationibus Ecclesiae segregari oportere, profecto 
falsissima, maximeque perniciosa sententia est—Primum enim, quum 
hoe nitatur fundamento, religionem nullo pacto debere civitati esse 
curae, magnam infert iniuriam Deo: qui ipse humanae societatis non 
minus quam hominum singulorum conditor et conservator est; prop- 
tereaque non privatim tantummodo colatur necesse est, sed etiam 
publice.—Deinde, quidquam esse supra naturam, non obscure negat. 
Etenim actionem civitatis sola vitae mortalis prosperitate metitur, in 
qua consistit causa proxima civilis societatis: causam ultimam civium, 
quae est sempiterna beatitudo extra hane brevitatem vitae hominibus 
proposita, tamquam alienam reipublicae, plane negligit. Quod contra, 
ad adeptionem summi illius absolutique boni, ut hie totus est fluxarum 
rerum ordo dispositus, ita verum est rempublicam non modo non 
obesse, sed prodesse oportere.—Praeterea descriptionem pervertit re- 
rum humanarum a Deo sapientissime constitutam quae profecto 
utriusque societatis, religiosae et civilis, concordiam requirit. Nam, 
quoniam ambae, tametsi in suo quaeque genere, in eosdem tamen im- 
perium exercent, necessitate fit, ut causae inter eas saepe existant 
eiusmodi, quarum cognitio et diiudicatio utriusque sit. Iamvero, nisi 
civitas cum Ecclesia cohaereat, facile ex illis ipsis causis concerta- 
tionum oritura sunt semina, utrinque acerbissimarum; quae iudicium 
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veri, Magna cum animorum anxietate, perturbent.—Postremo maxi- 
mum importat ipsi societati civili detrimentum; haee enim florere aut 
stare diu, posthabita religione, quae summa dux ac magistra adest 
homini ad iura et officia sancte custodienda, non pottest. 

Itaque Romani Pontifices huiusmodi refellere atque improbare 
opiniones, quae ad dissociandam ab Ecclesia rempublicam pertinerent, 
quoties res tempusque tulit, non destiterunt. Nominatim Decessor 
illustris, Leo XIII, pluries magnificeque exposuit, quanta deberet esse, 
secundum christianae principia sapientiae, alterius societatis conven- 
ientia cum altera: inter quas ‘‘quaedam, ait, intercedat necesse est 
ordinata colligatio, quae quidem coniunctioni non immerito com- 
paratur, per quam anima et corpus in homine copulantur.’’ Addit 
autem: ‘‘Civitates non possunt, citra scelus, gerere se tamquam si Deus 
omnino non esset, aut curam religionis velut alienam nihilque pro- 
futuram abiicere. . . . Ecclesiam vero, quam Deus ipse constituit, ab 
actione vitae excludere, a legibus, ab institutione adolescentium, a 
societate domestica, magnus et perniciosus est error.’” 

Iamvero, si contra omne ius fasque agat quaevis christiana civitas, 
quae Ecclesiam ab se segreget ac removeat, quam non est probandum, 
egisse hoe ipsum Galliam, quod sibi minime omnium licuit! Galliam 
dicimus, quam longo saeculorum spatio haee Apostolica Sedes praeci- 
puo quodam ae singulari semper amore dilexerit; Galliam, cuius for- 
tuna omnis et amplitudo nominis et gloriae religioni humanitatique 
christianae cognata semper fuerit! Apte idem Pontifex: ‘‘Illud 
Gallia meminerit, quae sibi cum Apostolica Sede sit, Dei providentis 
numine, coniunctio, arctiorem esse vetustioremque, quam ut unquam 
audeat dissolvere. Inde enim verissimae quaeque laudes, atque 
honestissima decora profecta . . . Hane velle turbari necessitudinem 
idem foret sane ac velle de auctoritate gratiaque nationis Gallicae in 
populis non parum detrahi.’”? 

Accedit autem quod haec ipsa summae necessitudinis vineula eo 
sanctiora iubebat esse sollemnis pactorum fides. Nempe Apostolicam 
Sedem inter et Rempublicam Gallicam conventio eiusmodi interces- 
serat, cuius ultro et citro constaret obligatio ; cuiusmodi eae plane sunt, 
quae inter civitates legitime contrahi consueverunt. Quare et Ro- 
manus Pontifex et rei Gallicae moderator se et suos quisque succes- 
sores sponsione obstrinxere, in iis quae pacta essent, constanter per- 
mansuros. Consequebatur igitur, ut ista pactio eodem iure, ac ceterae 
quae inter civitates fiunt, regeretur, hoe est, iure gentium; ideoque 
dissolvi ab alterutro dumtaxat eorum qui pepigerant, nequaquam 


'1Epist. Ene. Immortale Dei data die 1 Nov. an. MDCCCLXXXV. 
*In alloc. ad peregr. Gallos hab. die XIII Apr. an, MDCCCLXXXVIII. 
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posset. Apostolicam autem Sedem summa semper fide conditionibus 
stetisse, omnique tempore postulasse, ut fide pari staret eisdem civitas, 
nemo prudens suique indicii homo negaverit. Eece autem Respublica 
pactionem adeo sollemnem et legitimam suo tantum arbitrio rescindit; 
violandaque religione pactorum, nihil quidquam pensi habet, dum sese 
ab Ecclesiae complexu amicitiaque expediat, et insignem Apostolicae 
Sedi iniuriam imponere, et ius gentium frangere, et ipsam commovere 
graviter disciplinam socialem et politicam ; siquidem nihil tam interest 
humani convictus et societatis ad secure explicandas rationes popu- 
lorum mutuas, quam ut pacta publica sancta inviolateque serventur. 

Ad magnitudinem autem iniuriae, quam Apostolica Sedes accepit, 
accessionem non mediocrem factam esse liquet, si modus inspiciatur, 
quo modo Respublica pactum resolvit. Est hoe ratum similiter iure 
gentium atque in moribus positum institutisque civilibus, ut non ante 
liceat conventa inter civitates solvi, quam civitas altera, quae hoe velit, 
alteri se id velle clare aperteque ipsi legitime denuntiarit. JIamvero 
his voluntatis huiusmodi apud Apostolicam ipsam Sedem legitima, non 
modo denuntiatio, sed ne ulla quidem significatio intercessit. Ita non 
dubitarunt gubernatores Galliae adversus Apostolicam Sedem com- 
munia urbanitatis officia deserere, quae vel minimae cuique minimique 
momenti civitati praestari solent; neque iidem veriti sunt, quum 
nationis catholicae personam gererent, Pontificis, Summi Ecclesiae 
eatholicae Capitis, dignitatem potestatemque contemnere; quae quidem 
potestas eo maiorem ab iis verecundiam, quam civilis ulla potestas 
postulabat, quod aeterna animorum bona spectat, neque ullis locorum 
finibus cireumscribitur. 

Sed iam ipsam in se legem considerantibus, quae modo promulgata 
est, novae Nobis multoque gravioris querelae nascitur causa. Prin- 
eipio Respublica quum revulsis pactionis vineulis ab Ecclesia dis- 
cederet, consequens omnino erat, ut eam quoque missam faceret et 
concessa jure communi frui libertate sineret. At nihil minus factum 
est: nam plura hie videmus esse constituta, quae, idiosum privilegium 
Ecclesiae irrogando, eam civili imperio subesse cogant. Nos vero cum 
graviter molesteque ferimus, quod hisce sanctionibus civilis potestas in 
eas res invasit, quarum iudicium et arbitrium unius est sacrae potes- 
tatis; tum etiam eoque magis dolemus, quod eadem, aequitatis insti- 
tiaeque oblita, Eeclesiam Gallicam in conditionem ae fortunam coniecit 
duram incommodamque maxime, atque eam sacrosanctis ipsius iuribus 
adversissimam. 

Nam primum huius decreta legis constitutionem ipsam offendunt, 
qua Christus Ecclesiam conformavit. Scriptura enim eloquitur et 
tradita a Patribus doctrina confirmat, Ecciesiam mysticum esse Christi 
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corpus pastorum et doctorum auctoritate administratum,® id est socie- 
tatem hominum, in qua aliqui praesunt ceteris eum plena perfectaque 
regendi, docendi, ivdicandi potestate.* Est igitur haee societas, vi et 
natura sua, inaequalis; duplicem scilicet complectitur personarum 
ordinem, pastores et gregem, id est eos, qui in variis hierarchiae gradi- 
bus collocati sunt, et multitudinem fidelium, atque hi ordines ita sunt 
inter se distincti, ut in sola hierarchia ius atque auctoritas resideat 
movendi ae dirigendi consociatos ad propositum societati finem; multi- 
tudinis autem officium sit, gubernari se pati, et rectorum sequi ductum 
obedienter. Praeclare Cyprianus Martyr: ‘‘Dominus noster, cuius 
praecepta metuere et servare debemus, Episcopi honorem et Ecclesiae 
suae rationem disponens, in Evangelio loquitur, et dicit: Ego dico 
tibi, quia tu es Petrus, ete. Inde per temporum et successionum vices 
Episcoporum ordinatio et Ecclesiae ratio decurrit, ut Ecclesia super 
Episcopos constituatur, et omnis actus Ecclesiae per eosdem praepo- 
sitos gubernetur’’; idque ait ‘‘divina lege fundatum’” Contra ea, 
legis huius praescripto, administratio tuitioque cultus publici non 
hierarchiae divinitus constitutae relinquitur, sed certae cuidam de- 
fertur consociationi civium: cui quidem forma ratioque imponitur 
personae legitimae, quaeque in universo religiosi cultus genere sola 
habetur civilibus uti instructa iuribus, ita obligationibus obstricta. 
Igitur ad consociationem huiusmodi templorum aedificiorumque sacro- 
rum usus, rerum ecclesiasticarum tum moventium tum solidarum pos- 
sessio respiciet ; ipsi de Episcoporum, de Curionum, de Seminariorum 
aedibus liberum, licet ad tempus, permittetur arbitrium; ipsius erit 
administrare bona, corrogare stipes, pecuniam et legata percipere, 
sacrorum causa. De hierarchia vero silentium est. Statuitur qui- 
dem, istas consociationes ita conflandas esse, quemadmodum cultus re- 
ligiosi, cuius exercendi gratia instituuntur, propria disciplina ratioque 
vult; verumtamen eavetur, ut si qua forte de ipsarum rebus contro- 
versia inciderit, eam dumtaxat apud Consilium Status diiudicari 
oporteat. Perspicuum est igitur ipsas consociationes adeo civili potes- 
tati obnoxias esse, nihil ut in eis ecclesiasticae auctoritati loci relin- 
quatur. Quantopere haec omnia sint Ecclesiae aliena dignitati, con- 
traria iuribus et constitutioni divinae, nemo non videt: eo magis quod 
non certis definitisque formulis, verum tam vagis tamque late paten- 
tibus perseripta lex in hoe capite, ut iure sint ex eius interpretatione 
peiora metuenda. 


* Ephes. IV, II seqq. 

“Matth. XXVIII, 18-20; XVI, 18-19; XVIII, 18; Tit. II, 15; Il Cor. X, 6; 
XIII, 10, et alibi. 

°S. Cypr. Epist. XXXIII (al. XXVITI), ad Lapsos, n. i. 
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Praeterea nihil hae ipsa lege inimicius libertati Ecclesiae.—Etenim, 
si prohibentur sacri magistratus, ob interiectas consociationes quas 
diximus, plenam muneris sui exercere potestatem; si in easdem con- 
sociationes summa vindicatur Consilio Status auctoritas, eaeque parere 
alienissimis a iure communi statutis iubentur, ita ut difficile coalescere, 
difficilius queant consistere; si data divini cultus exercendi copia 
multiplici exceptione minuitur; erepta Ecclesiae studio vigilantiaeque, 
custodia templorum Reipublicae attribuitur; ipsum coercetur Eccle- 
siae munus de fide ac morum sanctitate concionandi et severiores 
irrogantur clericis poenae; si haec et talia sanciuntur, in quibus 
multum etiam libido interpretandi possit, quid hic aliud agitur, quam 
ut Ecclesia in humili abiectaque conditione locetur, et pacificorum 
civium, quae quidem est pars Galliae multo maxima, per speciem con- 
servandi publici ordinis, sanctissimum ius violetur profitendae, uti 
velint, religionis suae? Quamquam Civitas non comprimenda solum 
divini cultus professione, qua totam vim rationemque definit religionis, 
Eeclesiam vulnerat; sed eius etiam vel virtuti beneficia intercludendo 
aditus ad populum, vel actionem multipliciter debilitando. Igitur 
satis non habuit, praeter cetera, Ordines submovisse religiosorum, 
unde in sacri ministerii perfunctione, in institutione atque eruditione 
adolescentis aetatis, in christianae procuratione beneficentiae praeclara 
adiumenta suppetebant Ecclesiae: nam humanis eam opibus, id est 
necessario quodam ad vitam et ad munus subsidio, intervertit. 

Sane, ad ea quae conquesti sumus damna et iniurias, hoe accedit, 
ut ista de discidio lex ius Ecclesiae sua sibi habendi bona violet atque 
imminuat. Etenim de patrimonii, magnam partem, possessione, pro- 
batissimis quibusque titulis quaesiti, Eeclesiam, alte iustitia recla- 
mante, deturbat; quidquid rite constitutum sit, addicta pecunia in 
divinum ecultum aut in stata defunctorum solatia, tollit atque irritum 
iubet esse; quas facultates catholicorum liberalitas christianis utique 
aut variis christianae beneficentiae institutis sustinendis destinarat, 
eas ad instituta laicorum transfert, ubi plerumque aliquod catholicae 
religionis vestigium frustra quaeras: in quo quidem patet, una cum 
Ecclesiae iuribus, testamenta voluntatesque apertas auctorum everti. 
Quod vero per summan iniuriam edicit, quibus aedificiis Ecclesia ante 
pactum conventum utebatur, ea posthae civitatis aut provinciarum 
aut municipiorum fore, singulari Nobis est sollicitudini. Nam si con- 
sociationibus divino cultui exercendo usus templorum, ut videmus, 
gratuitus nee definitus conceditur, concessum tamen huiusmodi tot 
tantisque exceptionibus extenuatur, ut reapse templorum arbitrium 
omne civiles magistratus obtineant. Vehementer praeterea timemus 
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sanctitati templorum: neque enim cernimus abesse periculum, ne 
augusta divinae maiestatis domicilia, eademque carissima memoriae 
religionique Gallorum loca, profanas in manus quum deciderint, pro- 
fanis ritibus polluantur. In eo autem, quod Rempublicam lex officio 
solvit suppeditandi annuos sacrorum sumptus, simul fidem sollemni 
pacto obligatam, simul iustitiam laedit gravissime. Etenim nullam 
dubitationem hoe habet, quod ipsa rei gestae testantur monumenta, 
Rempublicam Gallicam, quum pacto convento sibi suscepit onus prae- 
bendi Clero unde vitam decenter ipse agere, ac publicam religionis 
dignitatem curare posset, non id fecisse comitatis benignitatisque 
gratia; verum ut eam, quam proximo tempore Ecclesia passa esset 
publice direptionem bonorum, saltem ex parte aliqua  sarciret. 
Similiter eodem convento, quum Pontifex, concordiae studens, recepit, 
se successoresque suos nullam molestiam exhibituros iis, ad quos 
direpta Ecclesiae bona pervenissent, sub ea conditione constat re- 
cepisse, ut per ipsam Rempublicam perpetuo esset honestae et Cleri 
et divini cultus tuitioni consultum. 

Postremo, ne illud quidem silebimus, hane legem, praeterquam 
Ecclesiae rebus, vestrae etiam civitati non exiguo futuram damno. 
Neque enim potest esse dubium, quin multum habitura sit facultatis 
ad eam labefactandam coniunctionem et conspirationem animorum, 
quae si desit, nulla stare aut vigere queat civitas; et quam, his maxime 
Europae temporibus, quisquis est in Gallia vir bonus vereque amans 
patriae, salvam et incolumem velle debet. Nos quidem exemplo Deces- 
soris, a quo exploratissimae erga nationem vestram caritatis eximiae 
cepimus hereditatem, quum avitae religionis tueri apud vos inte- 
ritatem iurium niteremur, hoe simul spectavimus semper et con- 
tendimus, communem omnium vestrum pacem concordiamque, cuius 
nullum vineulum arctius quam religio, confirmare. Quapropter in- 
telligere sine magno angore non possumus, eam auctoritate publica 
patratam esse rem, quae, concitatis iam populi studiis funestarum de 
rebus religiosis contentionum faces adiiciendo, perturbare funditus 
civitatem posse videatur. 

Itaque, Apostolici Nostri officii memores, quo sacrosancta Ecclesiae 
iura a quavis impugnatione defendere ac servare integra debemus, 
Nos pro suprema, quam obtinemus divinitus, auctoritate, sancitam 
legem, quae Rempublicam Gallicanam seorsum ab Ecclesiae separat, 
reprobamus ac damnamus; idque ob eas quas exposuimus causas: quod 
maxima afficit iniuria Deum, quem sollemniter eiurat, principio de- 
clarans Rempublicam cuiusvis religiosi cultus expertem; quod naturae 
lus gentiumque violat et publicam pactorum fidem; quod constitutioni 
divinae et rationibus intimis et libertati adversatur Ecclesiae; quod 
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iustitiam evertit, ius opprimendo dominii, multiplici titulo ipsaque 
conventione legitime quaesitum; quod graviter Apostolicae Sedis dig- 
nitatem ac personam Nostram, Episcoporum Ordinem, Clerum et 
Catholicos Gallos offendit. Propterea de rogatione, latione, promul- 
gatione eiusdem legis vehementissime expostulamus; in eaque testa- 
mur nihil quidquam inesse momenti ad infirmanda Ecclesiae iura, 
nulla hominum vi ausuque mutabilia. 

Haee ad istius detestationem facti vobis, Venerabiles Fratres, 
Gallicano populo, atque adeo christiani nominis universitati edicere 
habuimus.— Equidem molestissime, ut diximus, afficimur, mala prosp- 
cientes quae ab hae lege dilectae nationi impendent ; maximeque com- 
movemur miseriis, aerumnis, laboribus omne genus, in quibus fore vos, 
Venerabiles Fratres, Clerumque vestrum cernimus. Attamen, ne his 
tantis curis affligi Nos frangique patiamur, prohibet divinae benigni- 
tatis providentiaeque cogitatio, atque exploratissima spes, nunquam 
fore ut Ecclesiam Iesus Christus ope praesentiaque sua destituat. 
Itaque longe id abest a Nobis; ut quidquam formidemus, Ecclesiae 
causa. Divina est virtutis eius stabilitas atque constantia, eaque satis, 
opinamur, tot saeculorum exoerumento cognita. Nemo enim unus 
ignorat, asperitates rerum hae temporis diuturnitate in eam incubuisse 
et plurimas et maximas; atque, ubi virtutem non humana maiorem 
deficere necesse fuisset, Eeclesiam inde validiorem semper auctio- 
remque emersisse. Ac de legibus in perniciem Ecclesiae conditis, hoe 
ferme usuvenire, historia teste, scimus, ut quas invidia conflaverit, 
eas postea, utpote noxias in primis civitati, prudentia resolvat: idque 
ipsum in Gallia haud ita veteri memoria constat contigisse. Quod 
insigne maiorum exemplum utinam sequi inducant animum, qui rerum 
potiuntur: matureque religionem, effectricem humanitatis, fautricem 
prosperitatis publicae, in possessionem dignitatis libertatisque suae, 
omnibus plaudentibus bonis, restituant. 

Interea tamen, dum opprimendi exagitandi libido dominabitur, 
filii Ecclesiae, si unquam alias, oportet, induti arma lucis,® pro veritate 
ac iustitia, omni qua possunt ope nitantur. In quo vos, magistri 
auctoresque ceterorum, profecto, Venerabiles Fratres, omnem eam 
studii alacritatem, vigilantiam, constantiamque praestabitis, quae 
Galliae Episcoporum vetus ac spectatissima laus est. Sed hoe potis- 
sime studere vos volumus, quod maxime rem continet, ut omnium 
vestrum in tutandis Ecclesiae rationibus summa sit sententiarum con- 
siliorumque consensio. Nobis quidem certum deliberatumque est, 
qua norma dirigendam esse in his rerum difficultatibus operam ves- 
tram arbitremur, opportune vobis praescribere; nee dubitandum, quin 


*Rom. XIII, 12. 
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praescripta vos Nostra diligentissime executuri sitis. Pergite porro, 
ut instituistis, atque eo etiam impensius, roborare pietatem commu- 
nem; praeceptionem doctrinae christinae promovere vulgatioremque 
facere; errorum fallacias, corruptelarum illecebras, tam late hodie 
fusas, a vestro cuiusque grege defendere; eidem ad docendum, mon- 
endum, hortandum, solandum adesse, omnia denique pastoralis cari- 
tatis officia conferre.—Nee vero elaborantibus vobis non se adiutorem 
strenuissimum praebebit Clerus vester; quem quidem, viris affluentem 
pietate, eruditione, obsequio in Apostolicam Sedem eximiis, promp- 
tum paratumque esse novimus, se totum vobis pro Ecclesia sempiter- 
naque animorum salute dedere. Certe autem, qui sunt huius Ordinis, 
in hae tempestate sentient sic se animatos esse oportere, quemadmodum 
fuisse Apostolos accepimus, ‘‘gaudentes . . ., quoniam digni habiti 
sunt pro nomine Iesu contumeliam pati.’’"’ Itaque iura libertatemque 
Ecclesiae fortiter vindicabunt, omni tamen adversus quempiam as- 
peritate remota: quin imo, caritatis memores, ut Christi ministros in 
primis addecet, aequitate iniuriam, lenitate contumaciam, beneficiis 
maleficia pensabunt. 

Tam vos compellamus, catholici quotquot estis in Gallia; vobisque 
vox Nostra tum testimonio effusissimae benevolentiae, qua gentem 
vestram diligere non desinimus, tum in calamitosissimis rebus quae 
imminent, solatio sit.—Hoe sibi destinasse pravas hominum sectas, 
cervicibus vestris impositas, imo hoe denuntiasse insigni audacia se 
velle, nostis: delere catholicum in Gallia nomen. Eam nempe con- 
tendunt extrahere radicitus ex animis vestris fidem, quae avis et ma- 
ioribus gloriam, patriae prosperitatem verendamque amplitudinem 
peperit, vobis levamenta aerumnarum ministrat, pacem tuetur tran- 
quillitatemque domesticam, viam munit ad beatitatem adipiscendam 
sine fine mansuram. In huius defensionem fidei summa vi incum- 
bendum vobis putatis esse scilicet; sed hoe habete, inani vos nisu 
laboraturos, si dissociatis viribus propulsare hostiles impetus nitemini. 
Abiicite igitur, si quae insident inter vos, discordiarum semina: ac 
date operam, ut tanta omnes conspiratione voluntatum et agendi 
similitudine coniuncti sitis, quanta esse decet homines, quibus una 
eademque est causa propugnanda, atque ea causa, pro qua quisque 
non invite debeat, si opus fuerit, aliquam, privati iudicii iacturam 
facere.—Omnino magna generosae virtutis exempla detis oportet, si, 
quantum est in vobis, vultis, ut officium est, avitam religionem a prae- 
senti discrimine eripere: in quo benigne facientes ministris Dei, 
divinam peculiari modo benignitatem vobis conciliabitis. 


" Act. V, 41. 
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At vobis ad patrocinium religionis digne suscipiendum, recte utili- 
terque sustinendum, illa esse maxima arbitremini: christianae sapi- 
entiae praeceptis vosmetipsos conformari adeo, ut ex moribus atque 
omni vita professio catholica eluceat; et arctissime cum iis cohaerere, 
quorum propria est religiosae rei procuratio, cum sacerdotibus nimi- 
rum et Episcopis vestris et, quod caput est, cum hae Apostolica Sede, 
in qua, tamquam centro, catholicorum fides et conveniens fidei actio 
nititur. Sic ergo parati atque instructi, ad hane pro Ecclesia propug- 
nationem fidenter accidite; sed videte, ut fiduciae vestrae tota ratio in 
Deo consistat, cuius agitis causam: eius idcireo opportunitatem auxilii 
implorare ne cessetis. Nos vero, quamdiu ita vobis erit periclitandum, 
vobiscum praesentes cogitatione animoque versabimur ; laborum, cura- 
rum, dolorum participes; simulque prece atque obsecratione humili ae 
supplici apud Auctorem Statoremque Ecclesiae instabimus, ut respiciat 
Galliam misericors, eamque tantis iactatam fiuctibus celeriter depre- 
cante Maria Immaculata, in tranquillum redigat. 

Auspicem divinorum munerum ac testem praecipue benevolentiae 
Nostrae, vobis, Venerabiles Fratres ac dilecti Filii, Apostolicam bene- 
dictionem amantissime in Domino impertimus. 

Datum Romae apud Sanctum Petrum die XI Februarii anno 


MDCCCVI, Pontificatus Nostri tertio. 
Pius PP. X. 
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PIUS X. TO THE FRENCH HIERARCHY. 


To His VENERABLE BRETHREN, THE ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS OF 
FRANCE, Prius X, Pope. 


Venerable Brethren, Health and the Apostolic Benediction. 

We are going to discharge to-day a very grave obligation of Our 
office, an obligation which We assumed towards you when We an- 
nounced, after the promulgation of the law creating a rupture between 
the French Republic and the Church, that We should indicate at a 
fitting time what it might seem to Us ought to be done to defend and 
preserve the religion of your country. We have allowed you to wait 
until to-day for the satisfaction of your desires, by reason not only 
of the importance of this great question, but also, and above all, by 
reason of the quite special charity which binds Us to you and to all 
your interests because of the unforgettable services rendered to the 
Church by your nation. 

‘Therefore, after having condemned, as was our duty, this iniqui- 
tous law, We have inquired with the greatest care whether the articles 
of the said law would leave Us any means of organizing religious life 
in France in such a way as to protect from injury the sacred prin- 
ciples on which the Holy Church reposes. ‘To this end, it appeared 
good to Us both to take the counsel of the assembled episcopate and 
to prescribe for your general assembly the points which ought to be 
the principal objects of your deliberations. And now, knowing your 
views, as well as those of several Cardinals, and after having maturely 
reflected and implored by the most fervent prayers the Father of 
Light, We see that We ought to confirm fully by Our Apostolic 
authority the almost unanimous decision of your assembly.’’ 

It is for this reason that, with reference to the religious associa- 
tions as the law establishes them, We decree that it is absolutely 
impossible for them to be admitted without a violation of the sacred 
rights pertaining to the very life of the Church. 

Let Us put aside, therefore, these associations which the knowledge 
of Our duty forbids Us to approve. 

It might appear opportune to examine whether it is lawful to 
make trial in their place of some other sort of associations at onee 
legal and canonical, and thus to preserve the Catholics of France 
from the grave complications which menace them. 
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Of a certainty nothing so engrosses and distresses Us as these 
eventualities, and would to Heaven that We had some hope of being 
able, without infringing the rights of God, to make this essay, and 
thus to deliver Our well-beloved sons from the fear of such great trials. 

But as this hope fails Us while the law remains what it is, We 
declare that it is not permissible to try this other kind of associations 
as long as it is not established in a sure and legal manner that the 
Divine constitution of the Church, the immutable rights of the Roman 
Pontiff and of the Bishops, and their authority over the necessary 
property of the Church, particularly over the sacred edifices, shall be 
irrevocably vested in the said associations in full security. To desire 
the contrary is impossible for Us. It would be to betray the sanctity 
of Our Office without bringing peace to the Church of France. 

It remains, therefore, for you, venerable brothers, to set yourselves 
to the work, to employ all means which the law recognizes as within 
the rights of all citizens to organize religious worship. In a matter 
so important and so arduous you will never have to wait for Our 
assistance. Absent in body, We shall be with you in thought and in 
heart. We shall aid you on every occasion with Our counsel and with 
Our authority. 

Assume with courage the burden We impose upon you under the 
inspiration of Our love for the Church and for your country. Trust 
in everything else to the provident goodness of God, Whose help We 
are firmly convinced will, when He so chooses, not fail France. 

It is not difficult to foresee the nature of the recriminations the 
enemies of the Church will make against Our present decree and Our 
orders. They will endeavor to persuade the people that We have 
not had the interests of the Church of France solely in view; that 
We have had another design foreign to religion, that the form of the 
Republic in France is hateful to Us, that in order to overthrow it 
We are seconding the efforts of the parties hostile to her, that We 
refuse to France that which the Holy See has without difficulties 
accorded to her nations. These recriminations, with others of the 
same sort, which, as can be foreseen from certain indications, will be 
disseminated among the public in order to excite irritation, We de- 
nounce now and henceforth with the utmost indignation as false; and 
it is incumbent upon you, venerable brothers, as upon all good men, 
to refute them in order that they may not deceive simple and ignorant 
people. 

With reference to the special charge against the Church of having 
been more accommodating in a similar case outside France, you should 
explain that the Church has acted in this way because the situations 
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were quite different, and, above all, because the divine attributes of 
the Hierarchy were, in a certain measure, safeguarded. If any State 
has separated from the Church, while leaving to her the resource of 
the liberty common to all and the free disposal of her property, that 
State has without doubt and on more than one ground acted unjustly ; 
but nevertheless it could not be said that it has created an absolutely 
intolerable situation for the Church. But it is quite otherwise to-day 
in France. There the fabricators of this unjust law wished to make 
it a law, not of separation, but of oppression. Thus they affirmed 
their desire for peace and promised an understanding; and they are 
now waging an atrocious war against the religion of the country. 
They hurl the firebrands of the most violent discords, and thus incite 
the citizens against each other, to the great detriment, as every one 
sees, of the public welfare itself. 

Assuredly they will tax their ingenuity to throw the blame for 
this conflict and for the evils resulting therefrom upon Us. But who- 
ever loyally examines the facts of which We have spoken in the 
Encyclical ‘‘Vehementer Nos’’ will be able to see whether We have 
deserved the least reproach. We, who, after having patiently sup- 
ported injustice upon injustice in Our love for the proud French 
nation, finally find Ourselves bound over to transgress the last holy 
limits of Our Apostolic duty, and We declare that We will not trans- 
gress them, or rather We ask whether the fault does not lie entirely 
with those who in hate of the Apostolic name have gone to such 
extremities. 

Therefore, if they desire to show Us their submission and their 
devotion, let the Catholic men of France struggle for the Church in 
accordance with the directions We have already given them—that is 
to say, with perseverance and energy, and yet without acting in a 
seditious and violent manner. It is not by violence, but by firmness, 
that, fortifying themselves in their good right as within a citadel, 
they will succeed in breaking the obstinacy of their enemies. Let 
them well understand, as We have said and as We repeat, that their 
efforts will be useless unless they unite in a perfect understanding 
for the defence of religion. As they now know Our verdict on the 
subject of this nefarious law, they should whole-heartedly conform 
to it, and whatever the opinions of some or others of them may have 
been hitherto during the discussion of the question, We entreat all 
that no one shall permit himself to wound any one whomsoever on 
the pretext that his own way of seeing is the best. What can be done 
by eonecord of will and union of forces, let them learn from their 
adversaries, and just as the latter were able to impose on the nation 
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the stigma of this criminal law, so Our people will be able to eliminate 
and remove it. 

In this hard trial of France, if all those who wish to defend with 
all their power the supreme interests of their country, work as they 
ought to do in union among themselves, with their Bishops, and with 
Ourselves for the cause of religion, far from despairing of the welfare 
of the Church of France, it is to be hoped on the contrary that that 
Church will be restored to her pristine prosperity and dignity. We 
in no way doubt that the Catholics will fully comply with Our direc- 
tions, and conform with Our desires. Also, We shall ardently seek 
to obtain for them, by the intercession of Mary the Immaculate Vir- 
gin, the aid of the Divine goodness. As a pledge of this celestial gift 
and in testimony of Our paternal benevolence, We grant with all Our 
heart the Apostolic Benediction to you, venerable brothers, and to the 
whole French nation. 

Given at Rome, St. Peter’s, on August 10, the Feast of St. Law- 
rence the Martyr, in the year 1906, the fourth of Our Pontificate. 

Pius PP.X. 





JOINT PASTORAL OF THE FRENCH BISHOPS 
TO THEIR PEOPLE. 


To THE CLERGY AND FAITHFUL OF FRANCE, HEALTH AND BENEDICTION 
IN Our Lorp JEsuS CuRIST. 


Dearly Beloved Brethren, 


We have all received with the deepest gratitude the Encyclical 
Letter which our Holy Father Pope Pius X has addressed to us to 
guide us in the grave situation in which the Church of France now 
finds herself. 

It was with confidence that we awaited this word of the successor 
of Peter, to whom Our Lord has confided the care of feeding the 
lambs and the sheep, that is, of leading the pastors and the faithful 
in the ways of truth and salvation. 

We made haste to communicate to you this word of the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ. It is making, all the world over, a deep impression 
and we have received it with filial obedience. 

All your Bishops are closely massed together round the Sovereign 
Pontiff, in the midst of the sad trials of the present time, having 
along with him but one heart and one soul of love for the Chureh 
and for France. 

And your priests are solid to a man with their Bishops, in absolute 
and generous obedience to the Supreme Pontiff, and declare aloud 
their readiness for all sacrifices in order to continue to devote them- 
selves to your souls. 

Our Most Holy Father Pius X, in addressing to us this Encyclical 
Letter, has fulfilled the charge which he received from God, to pre- 
serve intact the deposit of truth and the constitution of the Holy 
Catholie Church. 

That constitution has for its essential base the authority of the 
hierarchy divinely established by Jesus Christ. The Church is a 
society governed by pastors, of whom the Pope is the head, and to 
whom alone belongs the right of rule in all that concerns the exercise 
of religion. Now the Law of Separation pretends to impose on the 
Church in this country, by the sole authority of the civil power, a 
new form of organization. It declares that in the exercise of divine 
worship it no longer recognizes anyone but associations of citizens, 
combining and regulating themselves according to their own will, 
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aeecrding to the statutes of their own making, which they would 
always be free to modify at will. If, in one of the articles of this 
Law, the necessary principle of the Catholic hierarchy seems to be 
implicitly contained, it is only indicated in vague and obscure terms, 
whilst it is but too clearly thrown over in another article which, in 
ease of disputes, places the supreme decision in the hands of the 
Council of State, that is to say of the eivil power. It would there- 
fore be thrusting a lay constitution on the Church, and Pius X has 
condemned, and, indeed, could not but condemn it. He has decreed 
that ‘‘with reference to the Associations for Public Worship as the 
law establishes them, it is absolutely impossible for them to be formed 
without a violation of the sacred rights pertaining to the very life of 
the Church.’’ 

In his desire to save the Catholics of France from the grave diffi- 
culties that threaten them, the Holy Father has examined whether 
there was any way of reconciling the associations cultuelles with 
Canon Law: ‘‘Would to Heaven that We had some hope of being 
able, without infringing the rights of God, to make this essay, and 
thus to deliver Our well-beloved sons from the fear of such manifold 
and such great trials. But as this hope fails Us while the law remains 
what it is, We declare that it is not permissible to try this other kind 
of association as long as it is not established in a sure and legal manner 
that the Divine constitution of the Church, the immutable rights of 
the Roman Pontiff and of the Bishops, as well as their authority over 
the necessary property of the Church and particularly over the sacred 
edifices shall be irrevocably placed in the said associations in full 
security.”’ 

In truth, dearly beloved brethren, so long as the Law stands as it 
is, and whatever efforts may be made to establish legal associations 
placed under the authority of the Pope and of the Bishops, it would 
still remain that this authority would only be sovereign so long as it 
should please the members to recognize it; and if they wished to 
withdraw themselves from it, it would belong to a lay tribunal, in the 
last resort, to judge of the legitimacy of their pretensions. It would 
be lawful for it to hand over to the abettors of revolt against the 
Chureh the proprietorship of her property and the use of her 
churches. 

It would, therefore, be a huge self-deception to think and to say 
that in rejecting these Associations the Pope has ‘‘ not had the in- 
terests of the Church of France solely in view, that he has had another 
design foreign to religion, that the form of the Republic in France is 
hateful to him.’’ Pius X. denounces ‘‘with the utmost indignation 
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as false . . . these recriminations with others of the same sort which 
will be disseminated among the public in order to excite irritation.’’ 
We, dearly beloved brethren, join our protests to those of the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ. No, it is not with political interests that we are 
preoccupied. For many years past we have conformed to the direc- 
tions of the Holy See, which has called upon us to unite for the sole 
purpose of defending the Catholic religion and to accept the form of 
government which France has chosen. It is now a long time since 
one of our number did not hesitate to declare: ‘‘If one desires impar- 
tially and in good faith to regard the state of opinion in our country 
two things may be stated as certain: France has no wish to change 
her form of government, neither has she any wish for religious per- 
secution.’"* And to-day all of us repeat and declare unanimously 
that what we demand is that anti-Christian laws should not, contrary 
to the will of France, be made into the very constitution of the 
Republic. 

The venerable Cardinal Guibert, at the close of his long and holy 
career, in 1886, and when the first attack was being made upon the 
Christian schools and other religious congregations, addressed to the 
Head of the State these grave and patriotic words which it is now 
useful to recall: ‘‘In continuing upon the course upon which it has 
entered, the Republic can do much harm to religion . . . but it will 
not succeed in killing it. The Church has known other perils, she 
has gone through other storms, and still she lives in the heart of 
France... . It is not the clergy, it is not the Church that can be 
accused of working for the ruin of the political establishment of 
which you are the guardian; you know that revolt is not an arm on 
which we are accustomed to rely. The clergy will continue to suffer 
in patience; they will pray for their enemies and beseech God to 
enlighten and inspire them with juster views; but those who have 
desired this impious war will, by it, bring about their own destruction, 
and there will be great ruin before our beloved country again sees 
prosperous days. The passion for destruction of which more than 
one sign makes us fear the not distant awakening, will create dangers 
far graver than pretended abuses with which the clergy are charged. 
And God grant that in this dreadful storm, in which passions let 
loose will no longer find any moral barrier in their way, we may not 
see the fortunes of our country darkened and its independence jeop- 
ardized. Come to the end of a long life (added the venerable old 
man), I wish, before going to render an account of my stewardship 


* Reply of the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris to the Catholics who consulted 
him on their social duty, March 2, 1891. 
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to God, to clear myself of any responsibility for such misfortunes. 
But I cannot close this letter without expressing the hope that France 
will never allow herself to be stripped of the sacred beliefs which 
have made her strength and her glory in the past, and have secured 
her the first place among the nations.’”! 

And we too, dearly beloved brethren, wish to clear ourselves of 
any responsibility in view of the calamities with which our country 
is threatened. The Law of Separation, such as it is, would deprive 
France not only of its title of a Catholic nation, but of the real free- 
dom for the practice of the religion which has been its life and great- 
ness for so many centuries, and by which alone in the future its order 
and peace can be secured. As Catholic Bishops and Frenchmen, how 
can we give our codperation to the carrying out of such a Law? 
Pius X, dearly beloved brethren, invites us to take all the means which 
‘*the law recognizes as within the rights of all citizens to arrange for 
and organize public worship.’’ And we shall give you, at the proper 
time, the instructions necessary for that purpose, according as ocea- 
sion may arise. 

We would fain hope that our country may still be spared a re- 
ligious war. The Catholics of France demand that they may not have 
for the practice of their religion imposed upon them, in the name of a 
law which professes to assure them ‘‘liberty of conscience and to 
guarantee them freedom of worship’’ a constitution which they can- 
not conscientiously accept; that it be remembered that in no case or 
country can the legal organization of Catholic worship be regulated 
except in accord with the supreme Head of the Church; and that if 
people are determined on the separation of Church and State at all 
costs, we should at least be left in the enjoyment of the property that 
is ours and of the liberties of the common law, as in other countries 
that are really free. We cannot believe that such demands will fall 
without a hearing. ‘‘In this hard trial of France, if all those who 
wish to defend with all their power the supreme interests of their 
country work as they ought to do in union among themselves with 
their Bishops and with Ourselves for the cause of religion, far from 
despairing of the welfare of the Church of France, it is to be hoped, 
on the contrary, that she will be restored to her former prosperity 
and dignity. We in no way doubt that the Catholies will fully com- 
ply with Our directions, and conform with Our desires: and We shall 
ardently seek to obtain for them by the intercession of Mary, the 
Immaculate Virgin, the aid of the Divine goodness.’’ 





1 Letter of Cardinal Guibert to the President of the Republic, June 22, 1896. 
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Union of hearts, filial obedience, a generous spirit of sacrifice, and 
recourse to fervent prayer: such is the action which is traced for us 
by the Sovereign Pontiff, and which we desire to see realized. 

Forgetting all past differences, all of you, dearly beloved brethren, 
along with your bishops and priests, will have but one heart and one 
soul in the maintenance and defence of our holy religion, whilst we 
follow the rules laid down by supreme authority with perseverance 
and energy, but without sedition or violence. If an attempt should 
be made to form, contrary to the will of the Head of the Church, 
associations which could be Catholic in nothing but name, none of 
you under any pretext whatever will give them your names. 

Your pastors are determined to suffer deprivation and poverty 
rather than betray their duty; and you will understand that all the 
faithful are bound to come to their assistance, and to contribute, each 
one according to his means, towards the upkeep of divine worship and 
the maintenance of its ministers. 

And in conclusion, seeing that our cause is the cause of God, with- 
out whose help all our efforts would be powerless to make it triumph, 
we shall betake ourselves to prayer with redoubled instaney and 
fervor. And we shall beseech the Heart of Jesus, ‘‘who loves the 
Franks,’’ through the intercession of the Most Holy Virgin Mary, who 
has showered upon our country the marks of her predilection, to grant 
that this country, which is so dear to us, may remain staunch to her 
Christian calling, and may, under the egis of her ancient faith, run 
the course of her glorious destiny. 

This our present letter is to be read from the pulpit of every 
church in France on Sunday, September 23. 

Given at Paris at our General Meeting on September 7, 1906. 


FRANCOIS CARDINAL RICHARD, 
Archbishop of Paris. 





ALLOCUTION OF PIUS X IN THE CONSISTORY 
OF FEBRUARY 21, 1906, AGAINST THE 
LAW OF SEPARATION. 


Gravissimum apostolici muneris officium impleturi, vos hodierno 
die ad Nos convocandos censuimus.—Multa profecto acerba aeque 
atque iniusta, per calamitosissimam hane tempestatem, Ecclesiae quo- 
tidie inferuntur ae Nobis, qui, quantumvis immeriti, illius regimen, 
Christi vice, tenemus. At memores tamen eiusdem Christi patientiae, 
certisque illius promissis tuti, adversa quaeque miti animo tolerare 
nitimur, ut sicut ille ambulavit et Nos ambulemus in spe gloriae 
filiorum Dei.—Sed enim, tam grave atque vehemens Ecclesiae ac 
Nobis impositum nuperrime est vulnus, ut illud nequeamus silentio 
premere, nec, si velimus, nisi neglecto officio, liceret. Praecipitis 
plane, Venerabiles Fratres, de ea lege velle Nos loqui, iniuriae plena 
atque in perniciem catholici nominis excogitata, quae paullo ante de 
seiuganda civiltate ab Ecclesia in Galliis sancita est. Equidem in 
encyclicis litteris, quas paucis ante diebus ad Galliarum Episcopos, 
Clerum ae populum dedimus, fusius iam ostendimus, quam ea invidiosa 
sit, ac Dei atque Ecclesiae infesta iuribus. Sed ne muneris apos- 
tolici quotameumque praeterivisse partem videamur, propositum est 
ea quae ediximus, in amplissimo conspectu vestro strictim persequi, 
graviterque confirmare. 

Enimvero qui eam non reprobare legem possimus, quam ipsa, quam 
praefert, inscriptio malitiae convincit ac damnat? Agitur, Vener- 
abiles Fratres, de civitatis ab Ecclesia invehendo discidio. Lex igitur 
tota quanta est in aeterni summique Dei contemptu nititur, cum 
nullum deberi Illi a civitate honorem pietatis contendat. Atqui non 
singularium modo hominum dominus ac dominator, sed gentium etiam 
ac civitatum Deus est: quem proinde agnoscere, vereri, colere ipsas 
nationes, quique illis praesunt, opertet publice—Quae si quidem 
oblivio ace discessio iniuriose adversus divini Numinis maiestatem 
ubique fieret; in Galliis vero ingrate magis longeque perniciosius. 
Nam si veteres Gallorum laudes pro veritate quis aestimet, eas partem 
longe maximam ex religione profluxisse fatebitur atque ex perpetua, 
quae inde oriebatur, cum Sede hae Apostolica necessitudine. 

Accedit, civitatis eum Ecclesia coniunctionem solemni in Galliis 
pactorum fide fuisse firmatam. At vero, quod nulli civitatum fere 
usuvenit, tametsi dignitatis perexiguae, id faetum est cum Apostolica 
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Sede, cuius tanta est in orbe auctoritas et amplitudo. Etenim pactio 
illa, solemnis adeo ac legitima, nullo servato urbanitatis officio, nulla, 
quod tamen iure gentium cavetur atque in civilibus institutis est posi- 
tum, nulla, inquimus, solvendae conventionis significatione, unius 
tantum partis arbitrio, violata fidei religione, rescissa est. 

Nune autem si porro legis ipsius decreta spectamus, ecquis non 
videt eius rogatione constitutionem ipsam labefactari, qua Christus 
acquisitam sanguine Ecclesiam conformavit? Nimirum nulla in ea 
Romani Pontificis, nulla Episcoporum incidit mentio: e contra admin- 
istratio tota publicique cultus tuitio civium consociationibus defertur, 
quas unas in universo religioso genere Respublica civilibus instructas 
iuribus agnoscit. Quod si inter ipsas controversiam contigerit oriri, 
illa non Episcoporum iudicio, non Nostro, sed ab uno Status Consilio 
cognoscenda est ac dirimenda. 

Quid insuper, hac lege lata, de libertate Ecclesiae censendum sit, 
Venerabiles Fratres, in memoratis encyclicis litteris uberius exposu- 
imus. Heie autem ut pressius dicamus: prohibentur, ex parte altera, 
Antistites sacrorum christianum populum pro plena muneris potestate 
regere; ex altera, christiano populo profitendae libere, uti debet, 
religionis suae sanctissimum ius adimitur: actio vero Ecclesiae in 
hominum consociationem multiplici ex capite debilitatur aut omnino 
intercipitur. 

Quae profecto violatio iurium ac libertatis diminutio postremam 
inde accessionem habet non levem quod, uno legis imperio, frustra 
reclamante iustitia frustra obsistente pactorum fide, Ecclesia de patri- 
monii sui legitima possessione deturbatur. Respublica vero omni 
solvitur officio annuos suppeditandi religionis sumptus, quos pacto 
convento, ad sarciendam publicae direptionis iniuriam, suppeditandos 
susceperat. 

His igitur vobiseum pro gravitate rei communicatis, apostolici 
memores officii, quo sanctissima Ecclesiae iura tutari omni ope ac 
propugnare tenemur, sententiam Nostram de lege hac, in amplissimo 
etiam coetu vestro, solemniter proferimus. Eam videlicet, suprema 
auctoritate qua Christi vice fungimur, uti Deo optimo maximo iniur- 
iosam, divinae constitutioni Ecclesiae infestam, schismati faventem, 
Nostrae ac legitimorum pastorum auctoritati adversam, bonorum 
Eeclesiae direptricem, iuri gentium oppositam, Nobis et Apostolicae 
Sedi invidiosam, Episcopis, clero et catholicis Galliarum universis 
infensissimam, damnamus et reprobamus; simulque edicimus et decla- 
ramus, eamdem legem nunquam nulloque in eventu adversus perpetua 
Ecclesiae iura esse valituram. 
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Nune vero ad catholicam Gallorum gentem patet cor Nostrum: 
eum afflicta affligimur, cum flente flemus. Nullus esto, qui, quod tam 
acerbe simus habiti, caritatem Nostram erga illos deferbuisse putet. 
Religiosorum familias, suis extorres aedibus et patria, sollicite cogi- 
tamus: adolescentium agmina, christianam institutionem desiderantia, 
paterna trepidatione prosequimur: Episcopos fratres Nostros et 
clerum omnem in tribulatione positos et graviora metuentes, in oculis 
ferimus: fideles ea lege opressos diligimus: universos denique paterno 
amantissimoque corde complectimur. Praeclara, per aetates omnes, 
Galliarum in Religionem sanctissimam merita nullorum audacia ac 
nequitia obliterabit unquam: spes autem est, mitescente tempore, 
praeclariora fore.—Interea filios dilectissimos vehementissime horta- 
mur ne, per asperitates et angustias rerum, fracto demissove sint 
animo. Vigilent, stent in fide, viriliter agant, maiorum sententiae 
memores: Christus amat Francos. Aderit illis semper Apostolica 
haec Sedes, quae primigenam Ecclesiae filiam providentiam carita- 
temque suam desiderare nunquam permittet. 





DISCOURSE OF PIUS X (FEBRUARY 21, 1906) 
TO THE NEWLY CONSECRATED FRENCH 
BISHOPS. 


Pastorali animo Nostro, acerba aegritudine iampridem affecto, 
opportunum sane solatium et quasi iveunditatem affert, hodierna die, 
conspectus vester; ipsis enim vos amantissimis Pauli Apostoli verbis 
consalutare libet: Fratres mei carissimi et desideratissimi, gaudium 
meum et corona mea (Philipp. IV, 1). Gaudium quidem, quia una 
Nobiseum ad sustinendos apostolici ministerii labores vocati, adiu- 
tricem Nobismetipsis operam strenue naviterque, Deo bene ivvante, 
praestabitis. Corona item; namque doctrinae laude, pietate, ceter- 
isque virtutibus, quibus quisque vestrum praefulget, splendidum Ec- 
clesiae Dei ornamentum affertis.—Ergo sie state in Domino, carissimi, 
et gaudete. Hoe enim divinae proprium est Providentiae efficere, ut 
quos ipsa animarum pastores instituat, ii etiam appareant et emer- 
gant divinitus confirmati, et tamquam induti ab alto ineredibili qua- 
dam virtute, quae nullo unquam hominum impetu vel rerum vicissi- 
tudine frangi possit aut debilitari—Verum quidem est, episcopale 
officium, angelicis humeris formidandum, innumeris sane, quovis 
tempore, tum laboribus tum curis tum anxietatibus obnoxium esse; in 
praesenti autem plura extare, quae huius ministerii muneribus au- 
geant gravitatem. Est enim in luce atque in oculis omnium posita, 
cunctisque explorata et cognita, luctuosa Ecclesiae ac religionis con- 
ditio. Magna nimirum tristitiae caussa, tam esse multos, quos errorum 
pravitates atque in Deum protervia longe abducant agantque prae- 
cipites; tam multos, qui ad quamlibet religionis formam se aeque 
habentes, divinam iam exuere fidem videantur; neque ita paucos 
etiam inter homines catholicos esse, qui nomine quidem religionem 
retineant, re tamen debitisque officiis, nequaquam colant.—Multo au- 
tem gravius angit et vexat animum calamitosa malorum pernicies, 
inde potissimum orta, quod passim in temperatione civitatum non 
solum ullo iam loco censetur Ecclesia, sed virtuti eius, multis modis 
saluberrimae, dedita opera, repugnatur: qua in re apparet magna 
quidem et iusta vindicis Dei animadversio, qui recedentes a se 
nationes miserrima mentium caecitate sinit hebescere. 

Quapropter, si tot tantisque prementibus malis, apostolici minis- 
terii onus modo vobis imponere per Christi Iesu verba compellimur: 
Eece ego mitto vos, sicut oves in medio luporum (Matth. X, 16); ea 
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vos semper memineritis vehementer hortamur, quae hoc ipso loco idem 
Christus Apostolos suos edocuit. Estis oves; sed quum ovium propria 
sit lenitas, videte quibus velut armis in ipso Religionis vestraeque 
dignitatis osores constanter uti debeatis, videlicet benignitate, caritate, 
patientia. Estote, subdidit Ille, simplices sicut columbae. Verum 
eiusmodi simplicitas, uti perspicuum est, calliditates omnes, simula- 
tiones ac dolos, quae Ecclesiae hostibus communia sunt, nimisque apta 
ad nocendum auxilia, prorsus excludit. Nec tamen Magister optimus 
id reticuit: Estote prudentes, sicut serpentes; nempe in omnibus 
assidue vigilantes; versutas adversariorum artes caute metuentes; 
providentes sedulo ne ulla causa speciesve ad calumniam vel offen- 
sionem ex actibus vestris arripi queat; iustitiam denique, fidem et 
innocentiam, non modo cum bonorum iactura, sed et cum vitae ipsius 
despectu tuentes magnanimi. 

Summopere autem oportet, ut Ecclesiae pastores solliciti sint eum 
inter se omni studio omnique ope servare animorum consensum, cuius 
vi nullus seorsim velle possit quod universim omnes felici quadam 
necessitate non velint. Neminem enim latet, eiusmodi animorum 
voluntatumque consensionem maximum veluti praesidium ac vere 
robur nostrum efficere, ex eaque, uberi copia, quae maxime necessaria 
sunt ad ministerii nostri munia perficienda, adiumenta manare.— 
Christus enim ita Ecclesiam constituit, ut ex unitate ipsa, qua invicem 
membra connectuntur, usquequaque fortis evaderet ; ideoque in Scrip- 
turis sanctis Ecclesia exercitui comparatur ad bellum instructo, et 
terribilis commendatur ut acies ordinata castrorum: quum ex adverso, 
teste Augustino, triumphus daemonum est dissensio christianorum; 
luculenteque ex oraculo Christi: Omne regnum in se ipsum divisum 
desolabitur (Luc. XI, 17). Et reapse, quum acerrimi Ecclesiae 
fideique hostes in id potissimum animum intendant, ut mira haec 
unitas dissolvatur, nihil est quod infectum deserant ad oves a pastori- 
bus disiungendas; atque eo nequitiae procedunt, ut ipsos inter pastores 
dissidia optent exurgere. 

Haec itaque vobis ante omnia cordi sit, tam excellentium bonorum 
effectrix, unitas. Stemus simul, auspice summo Pastorum Principe, 
ut invalescentes quotidie Crucis inimicos felicius concordi oppugna- 
tione profligemus, et sacrosanctum Fidei depositum, facto velut 
agmine, quaquaversus cireumvallemus.—Neque dubitamus, quin in- 
clita Gallorum gens, communium rerum misere nutantium cogitatione 
permota, Ecclesiae pastoribus ex animo adhaerescens, iisque, ut par 
est, obtemperans, id pro viribus actura sit, ut nempe patribus illis 


maioribusque suis, generosis Ecclesiae catholicae filiis, sese plane dig- 
nam exhibeat. 
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Quod si in trepidis afflictisque christiani nominis rebus unieum 
aerumnarum ae sollicitudinum perfugium in Omnipotenti Deo quae- 
rendum, ut laboranti Ecclesiae suae praesens opituletur, eique depug- 
nandi virtutem et triumphandi potestatem impertiat; hoc superest, 
ut Dei ipsius opem certatim omnes imploremus, precatoresque ad 
Eum adhibeamus gloriosissimam Virginem Mariam, caelitesque Galliae 
Patronos.—Communibus ipse votis benignus annuat; ipse optatissimo 
tranquillae libertatis munere Ecclesiam soletur; ipse cunctis Galliae 
eatholicis, quos paterna caritate complectimur, veram ex fide soli- 
damque pacem et prosperitatem restituat. 











THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CATHOLIC 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The third annual meeting of the Catholic Educational Association 
of the United States was held at Cleveland, Ohio, on July 10, 11, 12. 
The arrangements for the meeting had been well prepared, and the 
local committee of Cleveland, appointed by Rt. Rev. Ignatius F. Horst- 
mann, left nothing undone to insure the success of the meeting. The 
attendance was better than at any previous meeting of the association, 
the proceedings were characterized by deep interest and earnestness on 
the part of the members, and the conference made a lasting impression 
on all who were present. The questions presented were viewed from 
the practical side, and there was a determination shown to grapple 
with the problems that confront Catholic educators. In regard to the 
value and the necessity of the association there was a general unani- 
mity of opinion. The union of the Catholic educational interests of 
the country is now looked upon as an accomplished fact, and Catholic 
educators at Cleveland realized and felt as they never did before, the 
value and the significance of this fact. There was no disposition 
shown to minimize difficulties. The conference sought for the truth, 
and considered conditions as they are. There was also an inspiring 
spirit of courage and determination manifested. The Catholic Eduea- 
tional Association recognizes the fact that there is a Catholie eduea- 
tional system in the country, and that it should be developed on its own 
principles. This system is the strong bulwark of religion and social 
order, and it should be recognized by Catholies and by non-Catholies 
as one of the great elements of strength in the American Republic. 
The Catholic Educational Association is a conscious expression of this 
feeling. 

The association is the result of a movement which began in 1897 
with the meeting and organization of the Seminary Conference under 
Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, D.D., at that time Rector of the Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C. The following year, the College Asso- 
ciation was formed, and it has held annual meetings since that time. 
The Parish School Conference was organized as an outgrowth of the 
College Conference, and in 1904 at St. Louis, a union of the three con- 
ferences was formed, in an association styled ‘‘the Catholic Eduea- 
tional Association of the United States. At the present time there 
are three departments, the College, School and Seminary Departments ; 
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and in time as the movement of organization progresses other depart- 
ments will probably be formed. The association aims to provide for 
the widest possible union of Catholic educational interests, and at the 
same time to arrange that each special department and interest shall 
have every opportunity to confer on its own special problems and 
promote its own ends. The general organization is based on the unity 
of principles which binds together all Catholic educators. Its declara- 
tions are and should be the united sentiment of Catholic educators on 
questions involving the principles of Christian education in their 
application to the conditions of American life. The declaration of 
such a body of Catholic educators, united in one general association, 
must be received with consideration and must have a profound in- 
fluence. The association also considers the general phases of the prob- 
lem of education. There is nothing more useful for the educator 
than to come out from his own special department and take a view of 
Catholic education as a whole. At the same time nothing is more 
necessary. The college teachers and the seminary teachers will find 
that many of their difficulties have their origin in the parish school. 
A high standard of scholarship among the students of Catholic colleges 
must be based on an adequate training received in the parish schools. 
The college teachers have given time and attention to the science and 
art of education, and the parish schools of the various dioceses should 
have the benefit of their scholarship. 

The seminary teachers would also find their difficulties much 
lightened by giving attention to the work of the parish school, which 
is the basis of our educational system. The pastors who conduct the 
parish schools need to take into consideration the problem of higher 
education. The whole life of a child is to be viewed by the one who 
conducts a parish school, and not merely the few years he spends 
in learning the essential branches. No pastor conducts a parish school 
as it should be conducted, unless he considers the education that his 
boys and girls will receive after they leave his school. He ought to 
have a deep interest in Catholic higher education, and indeed, it may 
be said with truth that Catholic higher education is dependent on noth- 
ing so much as on an intelligent interest on the part of the pastors. 

The union of Catholic educational interests always seemed desirable 
but for a long time was looked upon as scarcely possible of attainment. 
The interests are varied, diverse, and to a great extent competitive. 
But no matter how great the diversity, it is clear that all Catholic in- 
stitutions from the seminary to the elementary school, are united on 
the broad principles of Catholic education. An individual or an insti- 
tution speaks with a feeble voice, but the united voice of the Catholic 
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educators of the country which finds expression in such an organiza- 
tion as the Catholic Educational Association will command the atten- 
tion of all. 

The Catholic Educational Association movement has already done 
a great deal for the cause of Catholic education. At the annual meet- 
ings there are found educators from California, Massachusetts, Texas. 
The meeting of many workers in a great cause is always a source of 
inspiration, and an incentive to enthusiasm. Men who are pursuing 
the noble ideals of Catholic education awaken to a sense of their great 
foree as a united body in such gatherings. The country has not yet 
given adequate recognition to the scholarship of our educators because 
we have been isolated and have not made ourselves felt as an active, 
assertive, united force in the educational life of our country. Our 
leading educators are in every sense the peers of the leaders of secular 
education, and the union of our forces gives strength and prestige to 
those who lead in our work. The Association has inspired in our 
people a sense of the power that lies in the Catholic system. The 
difficulties we must contend against do not seem so formidable when 
our forces are united in meeting them. 

The questions discussed at the meetings have been of a very prac- 
tical kind and the opinions presented have had their due influence. 
Through its annual meetings the College department has done a great 
deal to create order and uniformity in our colleges, and to raise their 
standards. <A better understanding among the colleges has been pro- 
moted, and the cause of Catholic higher education has been advanced. 

There is no doubt that the movement for the organization of parish 
school work has been greatly promoted through the meetings of these 
associations. Papers on the most practical subjects have been read 
and discussed and the ideas and plans suggested in these annual discus- 
sions have found acceptance in many places. 

The seminaries have been brought into closer touch with the col- 
leges and schools through the annual meetings of the association. 
The education of the clergy is an object of the greatest solicitude to 
the Church, and it is clear that the education of the seminary as we 
have it in the United States is based on that of the school and the 
college. 

The problem of the High School is a theme of frequent discus- 
sion. Its importance is fully recognized, and each year it is a subject 
for new discussion. There has been a great advance made, and the 
problem of Catholic higher education for Catholic young men is com- 
ing to be regarded as our most pressing educational problem. 
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The field of higher education cannot be abandoned to secular 
institutions. The Church is not a follower but a leader, and must 
leave her impress on the intellectual life of the age.. The High School 
question is but a phase of the larger problem of Catholic higher edu- 
cation and must engage the attention of all Catholic educators for 
years to come. 

The work of the association has also made an impression on the 
secular world. There never was a more opportune time for the pres- 
entation of the Catholic principle of education to the non-Catholic 
world in America, than at the present moment. The leaders of Amer- 
ican public life realize that respect for property and regard for the 
principles of morality are the only secure foundations of the social 
order. There are many threatening elements in our social and polit- 
ical life, and thinking men in America recognize the Catholic Church 
as a great conservative power in the social order. A system of educa- 
tion which ignores the teaching of virtues is not a benefit to the 
republic—it is more a menace than anything else. There is no secure 
basis for the teaching of morality except religion. These are the prin- 
ciples which the Church has been defending since the beginning, and 
the present moment seems the time for their re-vindication. A move- 
ment that brings Catholic educators together and presents the Catholic 
side of education in firm, clear and conciliatory declarations will gain 
many friends for religious education among those outside the Church. 

The Catholic Educational Association can do much to combat the 
socialistic disposition of the American states in the matter of educa- 
tion. A study of the tendency of modern legislation in the United 
States shows an unmistakable movement in the direction of state 
monopoly of education. The causes and the effects of this need not be 
analyzed here, but it is clearly the duty of educators to be up and 
doing while there are forces at work, unconscious it may be and per- 
haps not hostile, but forces, nevertheless, actively operating, that in 
time would lead to the extinction of our system. Universal state 
education is but a step to universal state religion, and certainly neither 
one nor the other is relished by Catholic educators. That this 
tendency exists there can be no doubt. A union of Catholic educators 
in a voluntary association can do more than any other force in America 
to modify and change it. 

The future of the association is well assured. At the first meeting 
the Archbishop of St. Louis took an active personal interest in its 
formation. He has followed its progress with sympathy and en- 
couragement. The Archbishop of New York, in whose city the second 
annual meeting was held, declared that the association should have 
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been formed long ago, and the Bishop of Cleveland at the third annual 
meeting took part in the proceedings of every department, and besides 
doing everything to promote the success of the meeting and the com- 
fort of the delegates, gave his most cordial endorsement and encourage- 
ment to the movement. The Archbishop of Milwaukee has extended a 
most hearty invitation to the association to hold its fourth annual. 
meeting in Milwaukee and has expressed his intention to have every- 
thing ready for a good meeting. 

Catholic educators feel more and more the necessity of frequently 
meeting and of acting as a united body. America is the land of con- 
ventions, but there are no men in America who have more important 
interests to promote or problems to solve than those who are actively 
engaged in the work of Catholic education. There can be no legisla- 
tion by such an association, as has been often remarked, but it may also 
be said there can be no wise and prudent legislation unless it be pre- 
ceded by wise and prudent deliberation. A good understanding and 
public opinion are often better than laws, and where this understand- 
ing exists many laws may be dispensed with. The Catholic church has 
been the great educator known to Christian civilization. She must be 
the great educator in America also. Catholic education is being put 
to the test. We are not educating as many of our children in the 
parish schools as we should. We have not the attendance at our 
colleges that we ought to have. Our people, who in many ways show 
a noble generosity, have not given sufficient thought to the needs of 
the most important work of the church—the Christian education of 
their children. Many of our people are faultfinding and critical. 
Catholic education in America will not be saved by the glory of its 
traditions, nor by the truth of its principles, nor by the justice and 
reasonableness of censures; it will be saved only by its results. In 
the past the Church has produced the noblest fruits of education in 
all branches. She can do the same in the present. There is no greater 
educational force in the United States than the united body of Catholic 
educators. Nothing but good can come from these meetings. It is the 
purpose of the Catholic Educational Association to enroll all Catholic 
educators in the United States among its members, and to promote 
throughout the entire country the movement of organization of Cath- 
oliec educational interests and the increased efficiency of our teaching 
forces. 





REV. JAMES JOSEPH TRAHEY, C.S.C.. Ph.D. 


We were grieved to learn at the opening of the school year 
of the untimely death of the Rev. James J. Trahey, a distin- 
guished young alumnus of the Catholic University. The de- 
ceased was born at Michigan City, Indiana, in 1875. After 
receiving the elementary training of his parish school, he 
entered, in 1893, the University of Notre Dame, and took there 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1899. He then joined the 
Congregation of the Holy Cross, and in October of 1900 began 
his theological and postgraduate studies at the Catholic Uni- 
versity ; he was ordained priest in December, 1903, and in the 
following June took with high honor the degree of Ph.D. in 
the Latin Literature Department of the School of Letters, 
having submitted as thesis an elaborate and erudite philolog- 
ical dissertation, entitled, ‘‘ De Sermone Ennodiano’’ (Ave 
Maria Press, Notre Dame, Ind., 1904). 

During the year and a half following Father Trahey served 
on the teachers’ staff at the University of Notre Dame. A 
few months ago he removed to St. Edward’s College, Texas, 
with the hope that the change of climate might save his fast 
failing health. But a fatal consumption steadily gained upon 
him until he yielded up his life in a quiet and holy death on 
the fourth of September last. 

By those who knew him Father Trahey will be remembered 
for his untiring earnestness and energy. During the two short 
years of his professional life, and despite a constant sickness 
and the numerous duties of the priest and professor, he found 
time to write and publish an interesting and artistic sketch of 
Holy Cross College, his university home, and a history of the 
Brothers of Holy Cross; he left a work on Livy almost ready 
for the press, and gathered the material for a history of edu- 
cation in Ancient Greece and Rome. 
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Besides being a classical scholor of high ability and solid 
attainment, Father Trahey was distinguished for his mastery 
of English style. He was a teacher admired and loved by his 
students, an earnest and able pulpit-speaker; above all, a gen- 
tlemanly and saintly priest, intensely devoted to the interests 
of his Congregation. His career of bright promise, lament- 
ably brief as it was, was long enough to make it a model of the 
Christian and scholar. 





UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE. 


Solemn Opening of the University.—The Solemn Mass for the be- 
ginning of the scholastic year, 1906-1907, was celebrated Sunday, 
October 7, by the Rt. Rev. Rector, in the presence of the assembled 
faculties, students, and members of the various colleges eonnected 
with the University. The Rector made an appropriate discourse on 
the occasion. 


Addition to the Board of Trustees.—Mr. John D. Crimmins, of 
New York City, has been appointed a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the University. 


V. Rev. Charles B. Schrantz, S.S.—Very Rev. Fr. Charles B. 
Schrantz, 8.S., has been appointed President of the Divinity College. 
Fr. Schrantz comes, after a sojourn of some time at Rome, from 
St. Charles College, Ellicott City, Md., where he exercised for several 
years the office of president. The retiring President of Divinity Col- 
lege, V. Rev. Daniel P. Duffy, 8.S., goes to St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore, as a professor of theology. 


The Faculty of Philosophy.—Two new members have been added 
to the teaching staff of the Faculty of Philosophy, Rev. Dr. William 
Turner, formerly of the St. Paul Seminary, and Rev. Dr. James J. 
Fox, of St. Thomas’ College at the University. 


Librarian of the University.—Rev. Dr. Turner has been appointed 
Librarian of the University. 


Courses in Roman Law.— Among the new courses offered this year 
in the Law School are one on the ‘‘General History of the Roman 
Law’’ by Rev. Dr. Thomas J. Shahan, and one on the ‘‘Institutes of 
Roman Law’’ by Rev. Dr. John J. Creagh. 


Lay Students. —It is gratifying to note that this year there is a 
considerable inerease of the number of lay students, especially in 
Keane Hall. 


Rev. Fr. Paschal Robinson, 0.F.M.—The Rev. Fr. Paschal Robin- 
son, O.F.M., has been assigned to the Franciscan Monastery at Mt. 
St. Sepulchre. Fr. Robinson is a very scholarly writer on all subjects 
pertaining to St. Francis and ‘‘Francescana’’ generally. 
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The Dominican Chapel.—The beautiful chapel of the Dominican 
Novitiate and College is rapidly approaching completion and merits 
much praise for its artistic finish and complete appointments. 


Visit of Dr. Douglas Hyde. —The visit of Dr. Douglas Hyde to the 
University afforded its professors and students an occasion of wel- 
coming the distinguished gentleman who has done so much for the 
restoration of the Irish language to its proper place and influence. 
During his stay in Washington he gave three lectures at the Uni- 
versity, on subjects connected with the character and interest of 
native Irish literature. They were highly appreciated by the large 
audience that attended all three, as was the public lecture delivered 
at the New National Theatre in the city, on the nature of the work 
of the Gaelic League in Ireland. Much credit belongs, for the success 
of these lectures, to the energy and zeal of Dr. Joseph Dunn, the 
A.O.H. Professor of Keltic Languages and Literature at the Univer- 
sity. It gives pleasure to the University authorities to make known 
the following letter received from Dr. Hyde: 

New York, June 6, 1906. 
My Dear Monsignor O’Connell: 

I have just got through with my tour through America and hope 
to sail for Ireland in a few days. Allow me, before I go, to send you 
this line to express my gratitude to you for your kindness to me when 
I was in Washington, and to tell you what a pleasure it was to me 
to meet you and Dr. Shahan. I enjoyed my stay in Washington im- 
mensely, especially the evenings that I spent at the University. 

I hope to bring back some $50,000 with me to the cause of the 
Gaelic League in Ireland, and I am carrying away nothing but 
pleasant recollections of America, but of no part of it more pleasant 
than of Washington. 

With renewed thanks for all your kindness, believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Douguas Hype. 
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preparing for the College. THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, which gives a thorough 
training in the Grammar Grades. THE DEPARTMENTS of MUSIC, of ART, and of 
DRAMATIC ART. THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT, which offers a thorough 
course in Book-keeping, Typewriting, Stenography, and Commercial Law. 


Entrance Examinations, September 4, 1906. 


Registration for Classes, September 5, 1906. 


In applying for catalogue or information, address 


DIRECTRESS, Saint Clara College. 
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St. Mary’s-of-the-W oods, 


AN INSTITUTION FOR THE 


Higher Education of Young Ladies. 


COLLEGIATE, ACADEMIC AND PREPARATORY 
DEPARTMENTS. 


FOUNDED IN 1840 


SISTERS OF PROVIDENCE, 


RUILLE-SUR-LOIR, FRANCE. 


Chartered in 1846, and empowered to 


Confer Academic Honors and Collegiate Degrees. 


For Descriptive Catalogue Address 


SISTERS OF PROVIDENCE, 


St. Mary’s-of-the-Woods, St. Mary’s, Vigo Co., Ind. 





THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


The New York Evening Post in May, 1906, said : 


There is a distinct satisfaction in turning to a magazine, such as THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, which stands for something intellectually definite, and is not, like most of 
our periodicals, either directed to the ruling topic of the hour or else deprived of char- 
acter so as not to offend any possible reader. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD, - $3.00 per year. 


The Cumulative Book Review Digest publishes extracts from the 29 leading publica- 
tions of the English-speaking world; among the 29 is included THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD. 


Whilst speaking of Catholic magazines which aim at covering the wide field, liter- 


ary, historical, religious, of Catholic thought, it would be an unpardonable oversight 
not to signal a remarkably able periodical furnished us nearer home —THE CATHO- 
LIC WORLD. Month after month, for the past year, Father Burke has been offering 
to his readers the work of the best Catholic writers at home and abroad. His standards 
are evidently high, but he manages to keep up to them. Take for instance his January 
number —slim to the touch, but it contains nearly 150 pages, and he has to repeat this 
feat twelve times a year. — New York Review. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


120-122 W. 60th St., New York City. 





University Doctorate Dissertations. 


Agnosticism and Religion, being an examination of Spencer’s Re- 
ligion of the Unknowable, preceded by a History of Agnosticism. 
Dissertation for the Doctorate in Theology at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America by Rev. Georce J. Lucas. Baltimore: John 
Murphy & Co., 1895, 8°, pp. 153. 


De Axiomate Extra Ecclesiam Nulla Saius, Dissertatio theologica 
quam ad doctoratus gradum in sacra theologia apud Universi- 
tatem Catholicam Americae consequendum publice propugnavit 
Epmunpus Dusiancay, 8.M., 8S. Theol. Licentiatus. Bar-le-Duc. 
Contant-Laguerre, 8°, 1895, pp. 442. 


Thomae Edesseni Tractatus de Nativitate Domini Nostri Christi 
Textum Syriacum edidit notis illustravit latine reddidit Srmon 
JosEPH CARR, Sacrae Theologiae Baccalaureus. A Dissertation 
presented to the Faculty of Philosophy of the Catholic University 
of America for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Romae: 
Typis R. Academiae Lynceorum, 1898, 8°, pp. 45 + 67. 


Religion and Morality: Their nature and mutual relations doctrin- 
ally considered. Dissertation for the Doctorate in Theology at 
the Catholic University of America, by the Rey. James J. Fox, 
S.T.L. New York: William H. Young & Co., 1899, 8°, pp. 335. 


The Dhamma of Gotama the Buddha and the Gospel of Jesus 
the Christ.—A Critical Inquiry into the Alleged Relations of 
Buddhism with Primitive Christianity. Dissertation for the Doc- 
torate in Theology at the Catholic University of America by Rev. 
CHARLES FRANcIS AIKEN, S.T.L. Boston: Marlier & Co., 1900, 
8°, pp. xvii + 348. 





University Doctorate Dissertations— Continued. 


Three Letters of Philoxenus, Bishop of Mabbogh (485-519): 
The Letter to the Monks, the First Letter to the Monks of Beth- 
Gaugal, and the Letter to the Emperor Zeno. Edited from Syriac 
Manuscripts in the Vatican Library, with an introduction to the 
life, works and doctrine of Philoxenus, a theological glossary, and 
an appendix of Bible quotations. Dissertation for the Doctorate 
in Philosophy at The Catholic University of America, by ARTHUR 
ADOLPHE VASCHALDE, 8.T.L. Rome: Press of the Accademia dei 
Lincei: 1902, 8°, pp. xv + 191. 


Some New Anatomical Characters for Certain Gramineae. Dis- 
sertation for the Doctorate in Philosophy at The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, by Herman THEopoR Hoim (Candidatus Philo- 
sophiae, Copenhagen, Denmark). New Haven: The Tuttle, 
Morehouse & Taylor Company, 1903, 8° pp. 35. 


The Valerian Persecution. A Study of the Relations of Church 
and State in the Third Century, A.D. Dissertation for the 
Doctorate in Theology at the Catholic University of America, by 
the Reverend Parrick J. Hraty, D.D. Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1905, 8°, pp. 285. 


- -- NOTICE... 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY BULLETIN will be trimmed at the top, at the top 
and edge, or at the top, edge and bottom, for all those subscribers who give written noti- 
fication that they wish to receive it trimmed. 

The notification should be addressed to the TREASURER, and should state if the book 
is to be trimmed at the top only, at the top and edge or at top, edge and bottom. 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 
Broadway and 131tst St, NEW YORK 
a 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOLARS 


He HF Hm 


Courses Leading to B. A. & B. S. Engineering, Modern 
Languages, General Science, Pedagogy and Commerce ; 
also Preparatory Department. 


BROTHER EDWARD, President. 








‘‘Let the adornments of home be chaste and holy pictures, and still more, sound 
teresting and profitable books.’’—J/I. Plenary Council of Baltimore. 


Subscribe to Benziger’s Magazine 


ie Popular Catholic Family Monthly with Colored Art Supplement, suitable for 
framing, in every other issue, subscription $2.00 a year. 


What Benziger’s Magazine Furnishes in a Siogle Year: 


Six Art Pictures in colors, suitable for framing, size 8 x 12 inches. 

Fifty complete stories, equal to a book selling at $1.25 each. 

Three complete novels, equal to three books selling at $1.25 each. 

800 illustrations, including many full-page reproductions of celebrated paintings. 
Twenty articles on travel and adventure, equal to a book of 150 pages. 

Twenty articles on our country, historic events, etc., equal to a book of 150 pages. 
Twenty articles on painting, music, sculpture, etc., equal to a book of 150 pages. 
Twelve pages of games and amusements for the young. 

An unsurpassed Woman’s Department, with many helpful suggestions. 

Current Events: Important happenings described with pen and pictures. 
Twelve prize competitions, in which valuable prizes are offered. 


Benziger’s Magazine is recommended by.over 70 Archbishops and Bishops of the U. S. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 
NEW YORK, 36-38 Barclay St. CINCINNATI, 343 Main St. CHICAGO, 211-213 Madison St 


Academy of the Holy Cross 


A select school for young ladies and children, is prepared to im- 
part a thorough education to those wishing to enjoy the advantages of 
in Academic, Musical, or an Art Course under competent teachers. 
No pains are spared to secure the most approved methods of instruc- 


tion, and to reach a high standard in all that constitutes cultured 
womanhood. 


FOR TERMS APPLY TO 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY CROSS, 


312 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 





TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for 


the Higher Education of Women. 


BEAUTIFULLY LOCATED IN THE IMMEDIATE VICINITY 


OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the District of Columbia 


with full powers to confer Collegiate Degrees. 


CONDUCTED. BY THE 


Sisters of Notre Dame of Namurtr. 


For particulars address 


THE SECRETARY OF THE COLLEGE. 








